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Pric—E THREE HALFPENCE. 


FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 


PATHERS HAVE FLINTY HEARTS.” 


t owry quote this popular expression from a very popular 
play, in order to warn my juvenile friends against being too 
much impressed by it. Itis a fatal error running through 
nearly the whole mass of our fictitious literature, that parents 
are represented as invariably adverse, through their own cruel 
and selfish views, to the inclinations of their children : 
either the glowing ambition and high spirit of the boy is re - 
pressed by the cold calculations of his father, who wishes 
him to become a mere creature of the counting-room and 
shop like himself ; or the romantic attachment of the girl to 
some elegant Orlando, procures her a confinement to he: 
chamber, with no other alternative than that of marrying a 
detestable suitor, whom her father prefers to all others on ac- 
count of his wealth. Then, the boy always runs away from 


his father’s house, and, by following his own inclinations,| 


acquires fortune and fame; while the girl as invariably leaps 
a three-pair-of-stairs window, and is happy for life with the 
man of her choice. ‘The same dangerous system pervades 
the stage, where, I am sorry to remark, every vicious habit 
of society, and every impropriety in manners and speech is 
-always sure to be latest abandoned. 

I warn my juvenile readers most emphatically against the 
fatlacy and delusion which prevails upon this subject. 
Fathers, as a class, have not flinty hearts, nor is it their wish 
or interest, in general, to impose a cruel restraint upon their 
children. Young people would do well to examine the cir- 
cumstances in which they stand in regard to their parents 


\ your period of life; but know, from that very expe- 
rience of your feelings, and of their result, that it is 
not good for you that they should be indulged. You 


superiority of that wisdom with which years and acquain- 
tance with the world have invested your p 

Perhaps, my young friends, you may have perceivea, even 
in the midst of your childish frolics and careless happiness, 
that your parents were obliged to deny themselves many in- 
dulgences, and toil hard in their respective duties, in order 
to obtain for you the comforts which you enjoy. You may 
have perceived that your father, after he had returned home 
from his daily employment, could hardly be prevailed upon 
to enter, as you wished, into your sports, or to assist you 
with your lessons, but would sit, in silent and abstracted 
reflection, with a deep shade of care upon his brow. On 
these occasions, perhaps, your amiable and kind protector is 
considering how difficult it is, even with all his industry, 
and all his denial of indulgences to himself, to procure for 
you an exemption from that wretchedness in which you see 
thousands of other children every day involved. But though 
many are the cares which your parents experience, in the 
duty of rearing you to manhood, there is none so severe or 
so acute as that which comes upon them at the period of 
your entering into life. Heretofore, you were simple little 
children, with hardly a thought, beyond the family scene in 
which you have enjoyed so many comforts. Heretofore, 
wi h the exception of occasional rebukes from your parents, 
and trifling quarrels with your brothers and sisters, you 
have all been one family of love, eating at the same 
board, kneeling in one common prayer, loving one another, 


to yourselves if you were to act in any great degree differ. 
eutly from what they wished. 


How much, then, is it your duty, my young friends, to 


are, then, cailed wpon—and I do so now in the name of your | treat the advices and wishes of your parents, at this period * 
best feelings, and as you would wish for present or future of life, with respect, knowing, as you do, thatthe futurehap- , 
happiness—to trust in the reality of that parental tenderness | piness of those dear and kind beings depends almost solely 
which has never, heretofore, known interruption, and in the | upon your conducting yourselves properly in your first steps 


‘into life. Should you be so unfortunate as to be beguiled |, 


into bad company, or to contract a disposition te indulgences 
which are the very bane of existence, and the ruin of reputa- 
tion, what must be the agony of those individuals who have 
hitherto loved and cherished you, and indulged, perhaps, in 
very different anticipations! On the contrary, should you 
yield respect, as far as it isin your nature, to the maxims ° 
which your father has endeavoured to impress; with what — 
delight does he look forward to your future success—with , 
what happy confidence does he rely upon your virtuous prin- 
ciples!’ And may there be no happiness to you, in contem- "7 
plating the happiness which you have given to him? Yes, « 
much, I am sure, and of a purer kind than almost any which | + 
earthly things can confer upon you here below. Ky 


I have one word to add, and it is addressed to the female * 
part of my juvenile readers. Exact!v as parents feel a con- / 
cern for the first appearance of their sons in the business of | 
life, so do they experience many anxious and fearful thoughts ; 
respecting the disposal of their daughters in matrimony. ” 
Wedded life, I may inform them, is not the simple matter | i 
which it appears prospectively in early and single life. As." 
it involves many serious duties and responsibilities, it must + ? 
be entered upon with a due regard to the means—above all! , 
things, the pecuniary means—of discharging these in a style, © 
of respectability, such as may be sufficient to support the +# 
dignity of the various connexions of the parties. It is, there.” ” 


i 
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and guardians, before believing in the reality of that schism 
which popular literature would represent as invariably exist- 
ing between their own class and that of their natural protec- 
tors.. The greater part, I am sure, of my young friends 
must have observed that, so long as they can remember, they 
have been indebted for every comfort, and for a thousand 
acts of kindness and marks of affection, to those endeared 
beings—their father and moiher. The very dawning light 
of existence must have found them in the enjoyment of 
many blessings procured to them solely by those two indivi- 


. fore, necessary that no person of tender years (this is most . 
as the dearest of all friends. But now the scene be- frequently the lot of the female) should contract the obliga-, « 
comes very different. You begin to feel, within yourselves, tions of matrimony, without, if possible, the entire sanction” * 
separate interests, and each thinks himself best qualified to of parents or other protectors. The people of this country : 
judge for himself. At that moment, my young friends, the happen to entertain, upon thjs subject, notions of not so ; 
anxiety of your parents is a th d times greater than it strict a kind as are prevalent in most other nations. In al-,! 
ever was before. Your fatler, probably, is amanof formed y;9s¢ all continental and all eastern countries, the female is, 3 
habits and character ; he occupies a certain respectable sta- reared by her friends as the destined bride of a particular ine ; 
tion in the world ; he has all his life beea governed by cer- gj, idual, and till her marriage she is allowed no opportunity. ' 
tain principles, which he found to be conducive to his comfort of bestowing her affections upon any other. The custom is: *” 


It may appear to you that no such danger exists : that your 


duals. From them must have been derived the food they 
ate, the bed they lay on, the learning at school which ena- 
bled their minds to appreciate all the transactions and all the 
wisdom of past times, and, greatest blessing of all, the habits 
of devotional exercise which admitted them to commune with 
ther Almighty Creator. Surely it is not to be supposed 
that, at a certain time, the kindness and friendship of these 
two amiable persons is all at once converted into a malignant 
contrariety to the interests of their children. Is it not far 
more tikely, my dear young friends, that they continue, as 
ever, to be your well-wishers and benefactors: and that the 
opposition which they seem to set up so ungraciously against 
your inclinations, is only caused by their sense of the dangers 
which threaten you in the event of your being indulged ? 


parents are actuated by narrower and meaner views than 
your own, or that they do not allow for the feelings of youth. 
But they are in reality deeply concerned for the difference o; 
your feelings from theirs; they sympathize with them 


and dignity. But, though he has been able to conduct him- 
self through the world in this satisfactory manner, he is sen- 
sible, from the various, and perhaps altogether opposite cha- 
racters, which nature has implanted in you, that you may go 
fax wide of what have been his favourite objects, and perhaps 

the means of impairing that respectability which he, as a 
single individual, has hitherto maintained. Jt is often ob- 
served in life, that children who have been reared by poor but 
virtuous parents, as if their minds had received in youth a 
worror for every attribute of poverty, exert themselves with 
such vigorous and consistent fortitude, as to end with fortune 
and dignity ; while the children, perhaps, of these indivi- 
duals, being brought up without the same acquaintance with 
want and hardship, are slothful through life, and soon bring 
back the family to its original condition. If you then have 
been reared in easy circumstances, you tay believe what J 
now tell you, that your approach to manhood or womanhood 
will produce a degree of anxiety in the breasts of your 
rents, such as would, if you knew it, make your very hearts 


tm secret, from a recollection of what were their own 


bleed for their distress, and cause you to appear as monsters 4h. commencement of the 


so ancient and so invariable, that it is submitted to without - 
any feeling of hardship ; and as prudence is the governing” 

principle of the relations, the matches are generally as happy: « 
as if they were more free. Perhaps such a custom is inap-, * 
plicable to this country, on account of our different system,’ : 
of domestic life; but I may instance it, to prove to my fain; 
young readers, that the control of parents over their choice of & 
a husbaad ought to be looked upon as a more tolerable and * 
advantazeous thing, than their inclinations might be disposeg 
to allow, or our popular literature represents it to be. 3: 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
Continued. 


Tue Somervilles are amongst the most ancient families o ¢ 
note in Scotland. The first cf the name in Britain wa’ ~ 
Gualter de Somerville, who accompanied William the Com : 


P@ —queror to England, and obtained from him estates in Stafford 


shire and Gloucestershire. He left several sons, and died = * 


twelfth century. One of thes,” 
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sons named Gualter, inherited his estates in England, ana 
the second attached himself to Earl David, when he came to 
Scotland. On arriving in this country, David conferred on 
him the mazor of Carnwath, in Clydesdale, in reward for his 
attachment, and there have been Somervilles in this part ot 
Scotland ever since.—-There was at one time a family of the 
name of (/mphraville, of considerable note in this country, the 
first of whom attached himself to Earl David. The family 
enjoyed various lands in Stirlingshire ; but, after a residence in 
the country for about half a century, merged for lack of heirs. 
There are, in all probability, not many persons in Scotland 
who are aware of the origin of the name Marwell, The first of 
this family, in this country, was also a follower of David, from 
whom he received a grant of land on the Tweed. The name of 
this person was Maccus, and his place of residence requiring the 
appropriate name of Maccus-ville, such a term was, in the 
course of time, shortened, and corrupted into Marwell.—But 
of all these Anglo-Saxons who settled in Scotland, scarcely 
any that we hear of arrived at such eminence as that of Sules, 
or Soulis, The first of this line was Ranulph de Sules, who 
followed David from Northamptonshire into Scotland. The 
attachment of Ranulph was amply rewarded by a grant from 
him of Liddesdale, the manor of Nisbet, in Teviotdale, with 
some other lands, both in this district and in Lothian. In 
Liddesdale, where he thus settled before the middle of the 
twelfth century, he built a fortalice, called Hermitage Castle, 
which gave rise to the village of Castletown, and has been 
the subject of numberless popular traditions, some of which 
I shall perhaps, at an after period, detail. In 1271, William 
de Soulis was knighted at Haddington by Alexander III., 
and under the same monarch he became justiciary of Lothian. 
He was one of the Magnates Scotia, or principal men of the 
kingdom, who engaged in 1284 to support the succession of 
the Princess Margaret to her grandfather, Alexander III. 
In 1290, he was present with Sir John Soulis, in the cele- 
brated parliament at Birgham—now a poor hamlet on the 
Tweed below Kelso—for betrothing the heiress of Scotland 
to the prince of England. ‘This Sir Joha de Soulis was one 
of the ambassadors to France, for marrying Joletta, the 
jaughter of the Count de Dreux, to Alexander IIIf. In 
1294 he again went to France—this will partly shew to the 
Scoteh of the present day the species of intercourse that took 
jlace in former times betwixt the Scottish and French na- 
jons—to negotiate the marriage of Edward Baliol with a 
laughter of Charles, the French king’s brother. In 1299 he 
was made Custos Regni Scotie—Keeper of the Scottish 
Kingdom—by John Baliol. In 1300 the same Sir John 
3oulis commanded at the siege of Stirling Castle, which was 
warrendered to him by the English. In 1303 he was one of 
he Scottish commissioners at Paris, At the capitulation of 
dtrathurd, on the 9th of February, 1304, he was excepted by 
Edward I. from the ignominious conditions imposed on the 
anquished, and it was provided that he should remain in 
»xile for two years. When Robert Bruce entered on his 
ctive career, he was joined by Sir John Soulis, and for his 
ervices was rewarded with a grant of the baronies of Kirk- 
ndrews and Torthorwald, and the lands of Brettalach, in 
Jumfries-shire. Some years afterwards, be closed his gallant 
areer as a soldier of Scotland. Following Edward Bruce 
6 Treland, he was slain with him in battle near Dundalk, on 
he Sth of October, 1318. These de Soulises had other two 
wothers; one named Sir Thomas de Soulis, of the county of 
toxburgh, who swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296, and Sir 
ticholas de Soulis. In 1300, ‘Phomas was taken prisoner by 
ae English in Galloway ; and Edward I. ordered fourpence 
<day to be paid as bis allowance. This curious particular 
3 learned from the Wardrobe accounts. It appears that in 
306, Alicia, the widow of Thomas de Soulis, did homage to 
‘dward I. for lands in Scotland. It isa remarkable circum- 
ance in the family history of the Soulises, that, among 
thers, one of them laid claim to the crown of Scotland,—an 
vent which overwhelmed and ruined the family altogether. 
he claimant was Nicholas de Soulis (supposed by some to 
ave been the above Nicholas ;) and the historian Prynne 
wus deduces the claim :—‘ Alexander IL. left a bastard 
yughter, Margery, who married Allan Doorward, an active, 
nbitious baron, who died in 1275, leaving three daughters; 
xe of these daughters, Ermingard—this beautiful female 
ume was once common among the higher classes in Scot- 
nd—married aSoulis; and of this Soulis was Nicholas the 
mpetitor.’ The seal of this ambitious man has been 
wgraved by Astle, among the Scottish seals ; but his armo- 
sl bearings are quite different from the arms of the Liddes- 
le family of Soulis, as set forth by Nisbet; from which 
‘cumstance there is reason to infer that there was some 
ference in the lineage. I leave better antiquaries and 
pealogists than myself, however, to clear up the obscurity. 
xe next family I have to meation is that of Avenel; but 
te { stop for the present, 


« 


SKRY ME. 


Tuovon popular narrative, when general and unvarying, 
ts an authority by no means despicable ; and though prover- 
bial wisdom affirms that what all men say must be true ; it 
cannot be denied that there are some common and general 
observations which bear all the marks of absurdity, and 
which to support, would argue utter credulity, or, what is 
worse, superstition. Most of my readers are acquaintea 
with Skryme, the apothecary, who deals out doses of alarm 
ior the mind, and confusion for the body, to the inhabitants 
of Little Britain, in the Sketch Book. This venerable 
gentleman has, in Scotland, many disciples and apostles, 
male and female, who entertain all sorts of strange and dark 
beliefs, and, in fact, form a part of the public entirely be- 
yond the rexch of the intelligence which is perpetually ema- 
nating in one shape or other from the press. Skryme’s 
apostles assert, for instance, in defiance of all experience, 
that, if a culprit about to be hanged can get the appointed 
hour past, he may laugh at executioner, bailies, and all, and 
walk away a free man; also, that, if the rope breaks, he 
cannot be bung up again.* They believe, too, that Friday 
makes a point of being always the best or the worst day of the 
week ; that men have one rib less than women, on Adam’s 
account ; and that the dove has no gall, in consequence o/ 
its sacred emblematical character, and its services at the 
Flood. They are dead-certain that the half of the people 
that die come alive again in the grave, and turn themselves 
round in their coffins. They believe, that horses, on account 
of the convexity of their eyes, think men larger than them. 
selves, and otherwise would not submit to human govern- 
ment. ‘hey tell children, by way of encouraging an indus- 
trious disposition, that every member of the Royal Family 
is taught some trade, that he may be able to support himselt 


by his hands should the craft of kingship fail him, George 
IIL. according to the Skrymists, was bred a shoemaker. 
They believe that cats see best in the dark; that bats have 
wings made of leather; that to take much salt, tends 
to make one dark-complexioned ; that the man in the moon is 
a real man, who was put up there for gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath-day ; and they are convinced that beasts have 
a language among themselvc8. 

Among the natural objects which the disciples of Skryme 
have invested with supernatural attributes, rats are not the 
least distinguished. Rats, it is true, are a peculiar people ; 
while the ignorance which generally prevails regarding them, 
gives a good deal of scope for the imagination. Rats, say 
the Skrymists, sometimes remove in whole nations, The old 
aboriginal rat of this country is now totally extirpated, or 
removed, and the present race is of German extraction, who 
came in soon after the accession of the House of Brunswick. 
They also remove in whole cities, occasionally in whole 
streets, or still more frequently in housefuls. It has been 
known in Edinburgh, that a whole street has all at once 
been evacuated, and a neighbouring one at the same instant 
taken possession of. One particular street in the New Town 
was last year announced to be completely hollowed out 
below, like a honeycomb, by rats, in consequence of which, 
the proprietors can tell, that the houses have all been, this 
year, by a sort of poetical justice, very much underrated, in 
the way of rent. Rats area sort of fair-weather friends 
in their way, always departing from a house when misfortune 
is about to befall it; and from a ship before the last fatal 
voyage, 

It is very remarkable, that almost every town in Scotland 
has a street called the Rotten- Row : and, still more so, that 
with all the Rotten-Rows is associated some Skrymism 
upon the subject of these mysterious animals. There is a 
Rotten-Row at Dunfermline ; and I shall relate the Skry- 
mism connected with it :—On the day before the yreat fire 
ia Dunfermline, in 1622, when almost every house was ‘es- 
troyed, the whole of the rats of the town gathered themselves 
together, and were observed to go out to the country in a 
leisurely and orderly manner by this narrow lane ; the blind, 
according to the established custom of rats, being led by 
their companions with straws in their mouths! Whateve; 
credit may be given to it, the fact is attempted to be esta 
blished by another equally incredible, but which severas 
living witnesses remain to attest. On the day before a 
great inundation of the Dean Burn, which rans through 
Vunfermline, many rats were observed to leave their place 
of abode, near the banks of that stream, and climb, with 
their young, up a tall tree. By this means, they escaped the 
deluge that would otherwise have drowned them in their dens, 
and were enabled to look down with an air of cool contempt 
upon the two-footed people below, who, for want of the 
same providence, were exposed with their property to the 
raging fury of the flood. 


THE RUSSIAN COURT. 


‘Ar ten I called, in coach-and-four, upon Needham, to 
take bim to the Court, at the Annishkoff Palace. The 


*PS I have since observed, in the ancient code of laws, talinipas 


she Bame of the Regiam Mujestatem, that such wes once the 
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Court 1s like all other Courts. Here we remained with 
chamberlains, masters of ceremonies, grand chamberlains, 
generals, colonels, captains, &c., until about eleven, when 
we were presented in a circle to the Emperor. His imperial 
Majesty is a remarkably fine-looking man, of upwards of six 
feet in height. His countenance is open and ingenuous, his 
manne! frank, but a little inclining to brusque. Lf I were to 
see such a man in a crowd, I should say ‘‘that man is born 
to be an emperor.” He is thirty-six years of age, and is 
represented by all those who have access to his person, and 
who are well acquainted with his character, to be the mode} 
of a prince and of aman. His fine physiognomy is expres- 
sive of benignity, magnanimity, and intelligence. He re- 
teived us in private audience, and, as we stood in a sort of 
semicircle, he went round and addressed something kind and 
pertinent to our professions and nation, to each of us. He 
asked me if I had ever seen in India anything of the cholera; 
to which I replied, that I had never served in India, but 
that I had had the complaint, commonly called the cholera 
morbus, twice in my life—once at Buenos Ayres, in South 
America, and once at Constantinople. His Majesty seemed 
surprised, and asked me how I was treated for it ; to which 
I replied, the first time simply with barley-water made very 
sweet, and the second time with syrup of orjeat and water. 
[ remarked, likewise, that the Arabs, who were well ac- 
quainted with the cholera, treated it with rice-water and 
sugar. ‘‘ Ah!” said his Imperial Majesty, “you have not 
had the oriental cholera, but its first cousin ; but,” said he, 
“your remedy is deserving of notice.” He observed, that 
he trusted that the measures he had caused to be taken, of 
quarantine and cordon sanitaire, would check the progress of 
the disorder ; but, he added, it is very difficult in Russia to 
make the people pay obedience to sanitary regulations. 
‘** You, in England,” said he, ‘‘ respect and obey the law, 
and enforce the quarantine rigorously.” TI replied, that I 
hoped the excellent example set by himself, in performing 
fourteen days of quarantine, on his return from Mosccw, 
would be productive of good effects. —Frankland’s Russia. 


MAJOR WEIR. 


The following account of this notorious sorcerer is from 
Fraser's Divine Providences, MS, Advocates’ Library. It is 
the most minute and curious which the Editor of the Journal 
has ever met with, and possesses additional value, as the 
narrative of a contemporary. Fraser was a minister of the 
reign of Charles IT, 

“One Thomas Weir, whem I saw at Edinburgh, anno 
1660, commonly called Captain Weir, was born in Clydes- 
dale, near to Lanark, anno 1607, the son of one John Weir, 
first a peugh-maker and afterwards a farmer. About the 
year 1639, he took on with a Captain Young for Ireland, 
where, about the year of the massacre of that kingdom, he 
was made sergeant, and about the 45 (1645) turned lieute- 
nant. In the 48 he came to Scotland; and Edinburgh 
being the metropolitan and centre of the kingdom, Thomas 
Weir made acquaintance with many, and not the worst, 
personating a deal of gravity and mistifica'ion, and frequent- 
ing sermons frequently, till, in the end, he went under the 
notice, and got the repute cf a singular professor. At length, 
he got a charge over the waiters at the ports of the city, 
being a check to them. About the year 1650, he got the 
place of major in the town guard, and so was ever after 
called Major Weir. His garb was still a cloak, and some- 
what dark, and he never went without his staff. He wasa 
tall black man, and ordinarily looked down to the ground— 
a grim countenance and a big nose. At length he became 
so notoarly regarded among the presbyterian strict sect, 
that, if four met together, be sure Major Weir was one. At 
private meetings, he prayed to admiration, which made many 
of that stamp court his converse, He never married, but 
lived in a private lodging with his sister, Grizel Weir. 
Many resosted to his house to hear him pray, and join with 
him ; bat it was observed, that he could not officiate in any 
holy duty without the black staff, or rod in his hand, and 
leaning upon it, which made those who heard him pray 
admire his flood in prayer, his ready extemporary expression, 
his heavenly gesture ; so that he was thought more angel 
than man, and was termed by some of the holy sisters ordi- 
marily Angelical Thomas. And yet, how wonderful it is, 
tus vile counterfeit was a devil and a varlet, and was in 
compact with the devil, upwards of fifty years in his service, 
from whom he got the gift of utterance and this enchanted 
staff, for by it he was enabled to pray and to commit sins 
not fit to be pamed.. 


«* By the use of this staff he was enabled to conciliate the 
favour of many, to reconcile neighbours, even husband and 
wife when at variance, which purchased him veneration 
with all, and brought him vast gain and profit. ° 

ad ° In short, this villain lived all his time in 
horrid wickedness, eapecially the years that he abode at Edin- 
burgh. At length, like the wild ass, [he] was found in his 
mouth, Coming one day, as his custom was, to siew the 


waiters, he found them drinking and neglecting their charge. 
After a gentle reproach, one of them replied, that some ot 
their number being upon duty, the rest had retired to crink 
with their old friend and acquaintance Mr, Burn ; at which 
word Major Weir started back, and, casting an ye upoc 
hm, repeated the word burn four or five times, aud going 
home, came not abroad again for a long time after. Lt was 
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observed by some, that going to Libberton sometimes, he 
shunned to step over that brook ordinarily called Libberton 
Burn, but went about to shun it. By this men have conjec- 
tured, and not amiss, that he had been advised to beware of 
a burn, or some other thing which this equivocal word might 
signify, as burn in a fire If so, he hath forseen his day 
approached nigh. A year before he discovered his imposture, 
he took a sore sickness, during which time he spake to all 
that visited him like an angel, and he came frequently 
abroad again. A while after this, he took some dreadful 
tortures of conscience, and, the terrors of the Almight 
being upon his spirit, he called in several neighbours to his 
house, to whom he confessed, and that most williugly, the 
ate ame sins he was guilty of, with sad aggravations, which 
amazement to all , coming from a man of such 
repute of.religion and piety. He ended with this remarkable 
jon, ‘ Before God,’ says he, ‘ I have not told the hun- 
dredth part of that I could tell, and am guilty of.” These same 
very abominations he confessed before the judges likeways ; 
but after this he would never, to his dying hour, confess any 
more which might have been to the glorifying of God and 
edification of others, but remained stupid and Nesey, having 
no confidence to look any man in the face, or to open his 
. When two of the magistrates of Edinburgh came to 
his house in the night time, to carry him to prison, they 
asked if he had any money to secure. He saidnone. His 
sister said there was. Whereupon, there was found in par- 
cels here and there to the value of five dollars, which they 
took up. His sister advised the magistrates to secure his 
staff especially, which they did. ‘hereafter, he and his 
sister were both carried away and secured in the Tolbooth. 
The bailies returning home, went into a tavern at the West 
Bow, near to Weir’s house, the money was put into a bag, 
and the clouts thrown into the fire, which, after an unusual 
manner, made a circling and dancing in the fire. There 
was another clout found with some hard thing in it, which 
also they threw into the fire. It looked like a root, which 
curled and sparked like gunpowder, and, passing up the 
funnel of the chimney, it gave a crack like a little cannon, 
to the amazement of all who were present, The foresaid 
money was taken by one of the bailies to his own house, and 
laid by in his closet. After family worship, he retired to 
the said closet, during which time his wife and the rest of the 
family were affrighted with a terrible noise within the study, 
like the falling of a house, three times successively. His 
wife, knocking, gave a fearfulcry, saying, ‘ My dear, are 
you alive?’ The bailie came out unaffraid, and said he heard 
nothing. Whether he concealed this upon the account that 
his wife was with child, or otherwise, is uncertain. The 
money was presently sent away to the other bailie’s house, 
where was also heard some terrible disturbance, but in 
broken expression, 

‘During the time of his imprisonment, he was never 
—— to be spoken to ; and when the ministers of the city 
offered to pray for him, he would cry out in fury, ‘ Torment 
me no more, for I am tormented already.’ One munister 
asking if he would pray for him, he answered, ‘ Not at all!’ 
The man, in a zealous anger, said, ‘ I will pray for you in 
spite of your teeth, and the devil, your master, too.’ So he 
prayed in his hearing, and the witnesses observed that Weir 
ttared wildly, and was senseless as a brute all the while. 
Another asked him if he thought there was a God ; he said, 
‘I know not.’ The other replied,‘ O man! the argument 
that moves me to think there is a God, is thyself, for what 
else moveth thee to inform the world of thy wicked life.’ 
But Weir answered,‘ Let me alone.’ When he peremp- 
torily forbad one of his parish ministers to pray, one de- 
manded if he would have one of the presbyterian persuasion 
to pray. He answered, ‘ Sir, you are now all alike to me.’ — 
‘Then,’ said the minister to him, ‘I will pray with you.’ 
‘Do it not,’ said he, ‘upon your peril,’ looking up to the 
beams of the house. But prayer was made so much the 
more heartily, because the company present expected some 
vision. It is observable, that in things common he was per- 
tinent enough ; but when any thing about Almighty God, 
and his soul’s condition, came about, he would scraugh, and 
strike his breast, crying, ‘ Torment me not before the time.’ 

** At length, he was sentenced to be burnt; and when 
the account of this was given him, he stood mute and stupid. 

When he was at the stake to be burnt, the city ministers 
called to a cunning man there looking on, a presbyterian, 
(of which persuasion Weir was formerly deemed to be,) to 
— to him ; but no sooner had he opened his mouth than 
vile wretch made a sign with his hand and his head to 
be silent. When the rope was about his neck, to prepare 
him for the fire, he was bid say, ‘ Lord be merciful to me !’ 
but he answered, ‘ Let me alone. I will not. I have lived 
as a beast, and I must die as a beast.’ The fire being 
kindled, he dropped a little after into the flames—a sad spec- 
tacle to behold ; and, shortly after, his black staff was cast 
into the fire with a, Whatever incantation pe in it, the 
persons present aver that it gave rare turnings, and was lo 
a burning, as also himself, 

“Major Weir was brought to his dreadful, desperate, and 

olen death, April 14, 1670, at the Gallow Lee, 
n Leith and Edinburgh.” 


THE RUNAWAY. 
AN ENGLISH TALE, BY MISS MITFORD, 


Ons of the ost retired- looking spots in our thick] 
neighbourhood, is the pretty litle nook called Sandle ‘ord 
Green ; a small, very small patch of green sward, formed by 
a casual receding of the fields at a place where two narrow 

y lanes cross each other, leaving just room enough, in 
one angie, for a clear mirror-like pond, with glorious old 
thorns dipping into it from the surrounding hedges ; whilst 
a village pond, enclosing a noble oak, occupies another 
corner; and a third is completely overshadowed by two 
large horse-chestnut trees, standing like sentinels on either 
side of a gate, which leads through a short deep lane to the 
only dueling within sight or hearing. No spot is, appa- 


rently, so entirely out of the way and out of the world as 
Sandleford Green! And yet the well-beaten footpaths, two 
or three of which, striking in different directions across 
fields, met in this spot as a common centre, intimated that 
the little Green was a place of some resort—as indeed it ac- 
tually was—not so much as a thoroughfare, but from its own 
independent attraction. The one solitary and unostentatious 
tenement of which it boasted,: being famous all through the 
county for its home-brewed ale : fine Sandleford beer, 
most emphatically called strong, holding so high a rank 
amongst the consumers of that formidable beverage, that 
a we sent for it far and near ; and the liveried groom of two 
or three neighbouring squires might often be seen galloping 
on their thorough-bred hunters to seek this only liquor worthy 
to wash down their master’s Stilton, at the same moment 
that poor Dame Wheeler’s little girl was crossing the stile 
for her. sick grandmother's daily half-pint ; and half the rus- 
tics in the parish pouring in to enjoy, in Joseph Dobson's 
own tap-room, or se his honeysuckled-porch, their own 
Jess moderate potations. ‘* First come first served,” was 
Toseph’s motto; and although, on the whole, a mancf im- 
rtiality, it is doubtful whether he had not some pleasure in 
ping the lacqueys in attendance, and the grandees whom 
they served in expectation, whilst he administered to the wants 
of his humbler and more sociable customers. A chuckling, 
bustling, merry knave was our landiord, and a freespoken ; 
had a vote for the county, which he regularly jeuinnlae the 
opposition candidate, be the ministers whom wy might. 
Joseph thought no honest man could ever vote for the minis- 
try—that was his creed : owed no one a shilling, and was 
too confident in the power of his ale to have any dread of 
the magistrates and the license act :—* Old Sir Thomas 
can’t finish his dinner without a glass of my beer,” thought 
—_ ; “ and I may be as saucy and independent as 1] 
ease.” 
Whatever might be the merits of the Sandleford ale, 
there could be no question as the beauty and picturesque- 
ness of Joseph’s habitation, It was a high, narrow, tower-like 
house, with chimneys like turrets, and every sort of gable 
end and a of which a building is capable, har- 
monised and enriched by an old vine, which, after creeping 
up one side of the house, nearly covered the roof, garlanding 
the very chimneys, and wreathing its luxuriant abundance 
of leaf, and fruit, and tendril, wherever a shoot could find 
place, until it fairly hung over on the other side—until its 
rich festoous nearly met the branchy honeysuckle, (Milton’s 
“* twisted eglantine,”) which, climbling up, shaded a rude 
but fanciful and ai rch, such as is often seen in Wou- 
verman’s pictures, adding grace and lightness even to them. 
Nor was the garden, which reached, on one side, to a small 
meandering brook, the large garden, full of beds of vege- 
tables and berry bushes, almost hidden by wide flower- 
borders, very nicely kept; or the long strip of beautiful 
green sward, the meadow, orchard, or pleasyre-ground, (for 
it might pass for either of these,) with its fine grove of old 
fruit-trees—pear plum, cherry, and apple—terminated by 
its smooth bowling-green and goodly arbour, at all un- 
worthy of the picturesque dwelling to which they were 
appended. ‘The territory behind, a miniature farm-yard, 
with stabling for two, cart-room for one, a commodious 
cow-shed, and pigsties, goose-houses, and hen-houses, out 
of number, its populous duck-pond, and its abundance of 
noises—horses neighing, cows lowing, calves bleating, pigs 
grunting, geese gabbling, ducks quacking, cocks crowing, 
hens cackling, and doves cooing—was also a lively stirring 
scene, especially when animated by the presence of mine 
host, portly, sturdy, and comely, an excellent representative 
of his own brown stout, with twenty pigeons fluttering about 
him, (for Joseph amongst other fancies, was a great pigeon- 
fancier,) and two or three pet tumblers or fantails perched 
on his shoulder. In short, every thing about the place, 
from the two rosy smiling lasses, his daughters, down to the 
fat yard-dog ioe sleek tabby cat, seemed emblems of rural 
plenty and English independence ; meet appendages to the 
sign of the Foaming Tankard, which swung in creaking 
magnificence from a post in front of the dwelling. / 

By far the most interesting inmate of this small village 
hostelry, was one, whose whole appearance formed the 
strongest possible contrast to the rest of that flourishin 
establishment. Mary Walker, the only child of the 
landlord’s only sister, was a tall thin young woman, with a 
pale, mild, serious countenance, great simplicity of dress 
and manner, and a general delicacy both of look and demean- 
our, belonging partly, perhaps, to ill health, but so much 
connected with a natural elegance of mind, that it hushed 
even her boisterous uncle and his boisterous customers into 
something like gentleness; just as the presence of a born 
gentlewoman might have done, if it were possible to fancy 


a born armas seated in the tap-room of the Foaming» 


Tanka 

To say truth, the tap-room was a place that Mary seldom 
visited. The noise, the talking, the singing, the smell of 
tobacco, or even the odour of the famous Sandleford beer, 
would have kept her from that well-frequented resort of the 
thirsty souls of the village, even if the dread of encounter- 
ing some of her many lovers had not been sufficient to 
hinder her from putting her foot across the threshold. — 

The cause of Mary Walker's many conquests might be 
found, perhaps, (at least she certainly thought so,) in the 
circumstance of her being a rustic heiress, having just so 
many hundreds of pounds as made her a great match in her 
own d ; the cause of her being, at two-and-twenty, 
unwedded, and unlikely to wed, will take rather more tell- 
ing, although the story be short enough, and common 
enough too. 

Joseph Dobson had had a son, called William, as unlike 
his father as ible ; a gay, lively, mercurial spirit, too 
quick, or, as his poor mother used to say, too clever to learn— 
too ready at many trades to stick steadily to one ; and so 
full of varying schemes and changeful resources, that every 
body. except that doting mother, felt convinced, that, in 

of William’s acknowledged talent, his 


the | Prethe only for its bag otherwise, lay i 
ary 


_ affection for his fair cousin, 


in his 
. Her influence 
is fond but mis- 


over him, especially after the death of h 
judging mother, who had fostered his wild and ex 

abits, by supplying him with money for their indulgen 
formed the only counteraction to his natural and acquired 
unsteadiness of character. Even his father 

knowing him best and fearing hira most, looked 

with some degree of hope, to the period when he should 
be quietly married to Mary ; and she herself—(how 

it is, that the mildest and most reflective woman should 


, although 
fi * 


even laid aside much of her own timidity, to hasten, as far | — 


as her natural modesty would permit, the proposed union. 

i On very evening before "he | marriage, Wil- 
iam, who, amongst his other caprices, was frequently 
subject to the fury of jealousy, was seized with a violent 
fit of that amiable passion, the object being no other than 
George Bailey, my Lord’s gamekeeper, as good-natured a 
fellow as ever lived, and a constant visitor at the sign of 


the Foaming Tankard. He had brought two tame phea» | 


sants, a cock, and a hen, as a present to Mary, who was 


known to be fond of pet ltry ; “ a wedding present,” 
an he hed at ps i and Mary, 
admired the beauty of the bids. 


‘* You like the birds for the sake of the giver, Mary,” « 
said William, chafed at the warmth with which George 
had shaken hands with her in the moment of departure, ; 
and the mingled blush aud smile with which she had ¢ 
received his whispered farewell ; ‘* you are thinking of the y 
— good looks, of his gay plumage, and not of the, y 

itds.” 

“¢ The master thinks little of me, or I of him. You are + 
quite mistaken as to both of us,” replied Mary. 
_ © You admire the beauty of the donor,” parsued Wil- | 
liam, pertinaciously ; “ you talk of the pheasants, but you, , 
are thinking of him.” C 

“* Not I indeed!” exclaimed Mary. . 
_ “ But you are, I say, madam,” resumed William, with ; 
increasing violence. ‘* George Bailey is the beau of the ¢ 
parish, as you are the belle. We all know that; and for . 
my poor part, I think it a great pity that you should be 4 
separated.” 

“* If you think so, William,” said poor Mary, and then, 


junable to finish the sentence, burst into tears. 

‘© Well, madam, if I think so”— 

“‘ Then—oh William! William ! how cruel this is, wher ’ 
oy that I love you, and nobody but you, in this wide, - 
world.” 

IfT think so, madam, then—pray finish what you wer¢, 
going to say. ‘here is nothing I hate so much as these, ; 
sort of scenes,” ‘ 

‘‘ Then,” said Mary, resuming her firmness, ‘‘ we ha¢. 4 
better part.” 

‘€ Certainly, madam, we had better part ; I agree with yor, ¢ 
perfectly,” said the intended bridegroom, waixing out o | 
the house, without listening to the threats of his father; the } 
remonstrances of his sisters, or even the gentle assurances 0, « 
Mary herself, that neither George Bailey nor she had eve. 
thought of each other. J 

Joseph Dobson stormed, his little daughters fretted anc: * 
wondered, and poor Mary cried; but all fully expected tha: © 
that night at supper-time, or, at latest, by peep of dawm, * 
William would re-appear, repent, and be forgiven; for 4? 
temper ‘‘ which carried anger as the flint doth fire,” had th. * 
redeeming of being eminently sweet and sunshiny. ? 
especially after one of these sudden storms; so that Mary’ - 
after feeling the exceeding delight of reconciliation, use 
sometimes to wonder whether she should like William af - 
well, if he were always quiet and civil like other people * 
Mary cried, expecting to be comforted ; but the comforts 
whom she expected did not arrive. passe 
wway—the night—the next morning, that whic i: 
have been the bridal morning !—the day—the intended wed. « 
jing-day !—and still no tidings of William. His fathie, | 
traced him to London ; and then came a report that he wa. 1 
gone on board ship—he had had such a fancy in his boyhood, + 
engendered by reading Robinson Crusoe ; and then cam: t 
rumours of shipwreck, at first doubtfully listened to, bu 2 
gradually believed, as month after month, and year afte + 
year, glided by, without any tidings arriving of the uahapP . 
fugitive. Surely if he had been alive be would have writter, « 
was the secret thought and feeling of all. ot 

In his own home, long absence had produced its usu + 
effect ; and things had returned to their ordi course 
with little reference to the life or death of the young mar, « 
His father, first immoderately angry, then intem 

ieved, had resumed his former jovial temper and iD, 
Fabits ; his light-hearted sisters had ceased to or fea) 
or lament; and his old companions had well nigh forgotte . 
that he had ever existed Forgotten, indeed, he was b 5 
every body except poor Mary, who cherished his memog, . 
with the gentle sadness of a young widow, and turned fro) 
love and | saan with the fond Sdelity of a turtle dove thy ¢ 
has lost its mate. Never was heart more devoted aod true 
as Ben Brown, the fat exciseman, and Aaron Keep, the lec, ¢ 
shoemaker, and tall Jem Ward, the blacksmith, and litt, - 
Bob Wheatley, the carpenter, besides at least a score more | + 
rejected suitors, could testify—-G orge Bailey near « 
the only young man in the parish who had never Ma - 
Walker an offer, having, within three months of ay : 
present, brought home a very sufficieat reason for not doing & . 
mm the shape of an exceeding pretty black-eyed wife. Pe 
Mary! she would have done wisely in following the exar + 

of the rest of the world, and forgetting William Dobso! . 

t, as she used to say, when urged on the subject, s' | 


could not. 
Meanwhile, time rolled on and st waa now some yo 


t 


‘ 
= 
1 
if 
c 
so often carried off her feet by the giddiest wild-goose of a 
man!) she herself idolised him; overturned all the disin- , 
terested objections of her uncle and to 
her and her ; with so flighty a swain ; ! 
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gnee any thing had been heard of him. May was drawing 


the youn: 
he porch. Sandleford was the 

uming t eford was the sweet- 
est and places ; and Mary was stand- 
ing under the honeysuckle, looking at the blue sky, and the 
green grass, and the flowery fruit-trees so gay in the sun- 
shine, and thinking how wrong it was in her not to be happy, 
when all on a sudden the landlord advanced from the 
with a troubled countenance, calling for Mary, 
and 


, and Kate, a mess of milk, a jug of ale, and a 


bottle of ly. ‘* There’s a man lying dead or dying in 
the cart-house, added he; ‘ make haste, lasses! make 
haste ! ” 


Mary, catching at the hope of life, hurried into the house 

despatch some messenger for medical assistance ; his 
daughters flew to his assistance, and half the customers 
is the tap-room followed with instinctive curiosity to the 
cart-house. 

The man was not dead; and mine host and little Kate 
were administering, or rather offering, (for he seemed inca- 
_ either of speaking or swallowing,) their various reme- 


168. 

** Who can he be, father ?”’ said Kate ; ‘‘ what can have 
brought him here?” 

* How should 1 know, child?” replied the man of the 
Tankard ; “tis a poor famished wretch, as you see, 
who, I sup , could crawl no farther. But I think he'll 
live! He’s looking about him! and he seems likely to come 
to. Get your cousin’s smelling-bottle, Bessy ; and don’t 
crowd round him so, good folks! Why, even Neptune has 
crept up to him, and is half smothering the r wretch. 
That looks as if it was somebody the dog knew.” + 

And the poor creature, the sick, famished, ragged creature, 
writhed ro Capron and groaned and gasped as if for speech. 

‘* Where are Mary’s salts, girls? See how Neptune’s 
licking the poor wretch’s hands! Where is Mary?” 

And at that instant Mary entered ; the sick man half rose 
bp, and she knew him! William! gracious God! ’tis 
Millia !” And instantly she was kneeling at his side, and 
e° porting him in her arms, aided, as it happened, by our 
ld friend the keeper, who had been taking his morning 
@raught in the tap. Poor William looked from one to the 

1 ‘Are ye married?” said he, with a strong effort. 
. ** Yes,” said George; ‘‘no,” said Mary ; both ina breath 

‘© To think of my not knowing my own son!” exclaimed the 


father, bending over him, the tears running over his rough 
sheeks. ‘‘ But his very mother could not have known him, 
40 fond of him as she used to be! Nobody would, but Mary 
Welcome home, my boy! We'll soon set thee up again 
Welcome, my own dear boy!” 

** Welcome home, dear William!” echoed the sobbing 
asters. 

; But William listened to none of them, 
ied 1” was again his question. 

Yes!” said George, smiling. 
* «* But not to me, William! not to me, dear William!” 
hid Mary: and the poor runaway grasped her hand between 
is trembling ones (Neptune fondling them all the time,) 
ad life, and health, and love, were in the pressure ; and the 
ils, the wanderings, the n.iseries of his four years’ absence, 
ere all forgotten in that moment of bliss !—Literary Souve- 
‘r, 1832. 


** Are you mar- 


SKETCHES IN TOPOGRAPHY. 


£DINBURGHSHIRE. 

j is ascertained that, before the close of the eleventh cen 
ry, agriculture had made some progress in the district os 
Tid. Lothian, though, at that period, and an epoch much 
iter, the greater part of the shire continued to be covered 
¥ the aboriginal forests of the country. The district conti- 
yous to the fortress of Edinburgh, now disposed in fertile 
wns, was then covered by primeval forests of oaks, within 
those boundaries royalty enjoyed the diversions of hunting ; 
ad if we may credit the legend, it was in the wood of Drum- 
yeugh that David 1. encountered the stag, under such mira- 
slous circumstances as led to the erection of the religious 
‘use of Holyrood. The grants to different monasteries, 
ew that woods and shrubberies must have prevailed to a 
jeat extent, and been serviceable not only for fuel, but for 
gilding shelter, pasturage, and food, for numerous brood- 
ares, cattle, sheep, and swine. Edward III. did much to 
minish the extent of the forests ; but although, in his time 


Ad subsequestly, the woods of Mid-Lothian suffered a sen- 


ple diminution, it is found that, as late as 1513, the Borough- 
por, whereon James IV. mustered the army of the kingdom, 
fore setting out for Flodden, was, according to Hawthorn- 
"n, “a field spacious and delightful, by the shade of many 
Ately and aged oaks. In the history of Edinburgh 1t is 
porded that these “‘ aged oaks ”’ were rooted out as a public 
isance—all citizens who chose to cut wood being per- 
‘ted, as a premium for their industry, to use it in extending 
"sir houses seven feet into the street. We may here notice, 
sindicatiag the aptness of the soil for this species of pro- 
section, that the grounds still Lear some of the largest trees 
the country, During the last and the present century, 
seh has been done in Mid-Lothian in the way of rearing 
‘“otations. At Dalkeith, Newbotle, (now and improperly 
Bled Newbattle ; the word signifying “ the new residence,” 
gm botil, a Saxon term, ) Arniston, New Hailes, and Pipkie, 
sre is some remarkably fine hard wood of a large size. At 
, the trees, which are chiefly beech, are uorivalled 
Htheir exuberance and magnitude, seeming, from their 
arlod branches, as aged as the G4ys of the Abbot Radul 


phus, in the thirteenth century. Around every gentleman a 
seat in the country there are modern plantations, sometimes 
to a very large extent, which add beauty to the district, and 
give shelter to the fields. In the upland tract of country, 
stretching towards Peeblesshire, between the Pentland and 
Moorfoot Hills, a vast extent of territory has, of late years, 
been very judiciously planted by the family of Clerk of Pen- 
aycuick. bbit warrens seem to have been common in 
Mid-Lothian in the days of the monks, but they are now 
entirely gone. 
In ald times, there were extensive pasturages for sheep 
on Gala Water, a district still principally devoted to such 
pur ; and, in old writings, often called Wae-dale, from 
the doleful events which had taken place in it: this term 
is, most probably, the original of the surname Weddel. ‘he 
other parts of the country were farmed by the three great 
classes, the king, the abbots, and the barons, each of whom 
had extensive commons free to the flocks of their immediate 
vassals or neighbours. From such a primitive process of 
managements a system gradually arose in the county of 
rds giving their vassals leases of farms with stock, which 
was rented as well as the land, and which the tenant was 
bliged to restore, when he delivered up the farm to its 
wher. Practices of this nature were copied from the ex- 
imple of the freeholders of England, and obtained, by the 
‘aw of Scotland, the name of letting lands by steel-how. In 
—- the early agricultural condition of Mid-Lothian, 
t is found that this part of Scotland, as well as Haddington- 
hire, at one time abounded in the three good characteristics 
of a country—milis, kilns, and breweries ; and, from the 
ncrease of these establishments, is inferred the progress of 
igriculture. Mid and East-Lothian were likewise noted, 
during the Scoto Saxon period, for their superior horticul- 
ture. The monks of Newbotle and Holyrood, like their bre- 
thren everywhere else in Scotland, not only employed much 
of their leisure time in the delightful amusement of garden- 
ing, but, by their example, fostered the arts of cultivating 
flowers and rearing fruit-trees. Near Edinburgh, there thus 
— some pleasant gardens. It appears that David I. 
had a garden under the castle, now entirely gone, but the 
garden of Holyrood still remains, and attests, y its appear- 
ance, the culture it must have received from its religious 
attendants upwards of six hundred years since. During the 
reign of James III. even the poorest tenants in Mid- Lothian 
had their gardens, which supplied them with kail ; and be- 
fore the accession of James VJ, gardens were universal in 
the district. 
Scotland owes the introduction of the use of coal to the 
monks of Newbotle, who had the merit of discovering 
this valuable substance. ‘Till about the end of the twelfth 
century, the common fuel of the inhabitants was either 
wood or peat. Grants of peataries for fuel were exceedingly 
common at this and a later period. In their parish of Pres- 
ton, in Haddingtonshire, the monks of Newbotle discovered 
and wrought coal, before the accession of Alexander 11. or 
the year 1214. The practice of digging for coal spread fror 
thence into Edinburgshire ; and I find that, at the accession 
of James I., there were collieries at Duddingston, Gilmerton 
Newbotle, and other places. The discovery of coal, never. 
theless, did not, by any means, abolish the use of the ancien 
and more easily acquired fuel, as I find that in Edinburgh 
in 1584, the ordinary fuel was wood, heath, whins, broom 
&c. Great stacks of these were piled up in the differen 
Janes, for the use of the inhabitants, in the same manne: 
as peat-stacks may still be seen in villages remote fron 
coal. It happened that one of these piles was set on fire i: 
the night, either intentionally or casually, which so mucl 
alarmed the inhabitants, that the Town Council immediately 
issued an order for removing the stacks to the side of the 
North Loch, and other waste ground around the city. The 
making of salt from the water of the Frith of Forth seems 
to have been known in the country at least a hundred years 
before the introduction of coal as fuel; indeed, the inven- 
tion of manufacturing sea-salt in this way is so ancient, that 
it cannot be dated. [Ihe small coal used in this manufac- 
ture is still, oddly enough, called wood.] Giants of salt- pans 
to abbeys were numerous in the thirteenth century. David 
L Fyn a salt-pan to the monks of Holyrood in 1128: 
and | learn, from the chartularies of Newbotle, that that 
establishment had salt-pans on the Forth in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The mode of manufacturing this ar- 
ticle was, however, very rude ; but the French retinue of 
Queen Mary comprised some ingenious persons, who amend- 
ed the process ; and, in the ninth parliament of that princess, 


they obtained an act, conferring upon them the exclusive 
oe of manufacturing this article. By an act of Par- 
iament in the reign of Charles 11., these, and all other salt- 


works, were declared to be free, and deemed public manu- 


factures, 

The roads of the country remained long in a bad condi- 
tion, though in this they were not in any respect singular. 
The chief roads, anciently, were only those betwixt the dif- 
ferent monasteries, and from thence to the metropolis. Under 
the reign of Alexander III, the term regia via is found ap. 
plied, and hence the phrase, in our times, king’s highway. 
There was a regia via betwixt Newbotle and Edinburgh. 
The first statutes, with regard to highways, are said to have 
been made under David H., but it was not till so late as 
1714 that any turnpike act was applied to the county. For 
many years even after that period, the necessity of good 
roads was neither understood nor acted upon; and it may 
be said that here, as well as elsewhere, a perfect conveni- 
ence of this kind was unknown till the age immediately past. 
The roads in the county of Edinburgh are now the best in 
Scotland, though sustained at a most enormous expense — 
(1 believe 50,001. a-year). They possess the advantage— 
now by no means uncommon in Scotland—of having foot: 
paths by the edge of the highway. tis mentioned as a re- 
markabie fact in Robertson’s Survey, that wheel-carriages 
were not used for purposes of husbandry in Mid-Lothian till 
the accession of George 1., and this may give an idea of the 
general condition of Scotland at that recent period. Yet, it 


.s a fact no Jess true, that wheeled carts and waggons, cv 


wains, were used by the monks in husbandry five centuries 
and a half before the reign of the first George. To reconcile 
these conflicting statements, it may be presumed that, fora 
very long period, there was an age of misery in Scotland, 
during which the troubles occasioned, in the first place, by 
English ambition, and, in the second, by religious contest: 
and other difficulties, prevented the spirit of the nation from 
cultivating the arts which lead to increased comfort and ex- 


tendég means of supporting a populati Gazetteer of Scvt~ 
wand. Tuomas Inetanp, Jun. Edinburgh, 1832. 
To be continued. 


American Musqurrors.—The musquitoes seldom annoyed 
us at mid-day ; but when we wished to enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of a morning or evening’s walk, they fastened on us 
with their infernal stings, against which we had no defenee | 
except leather. By smoking, we might indeed keep them at . 
a civil distance from our noses and the parts thereunto adja- 
cent ; but this was a preventive which, if constantly prao- 
tised, would have in a short time reduced our tobacco to a . 
small quantity. ‘The annoyauce during our meals was worse. . 
We were obliged to have an iron pot at each end of the ta- 
ble, filled with saw-dust or rotten wood ; which substanee, . 
when ignited, produced a quantity of thick smoke without 
flame. Itefiectually drove them away ; but it was a desper- . 
ate remedy ; for during the process of mastication we were 
nearly suffocated from the dense clouds of vapour by which 
we were enveloped. In the mean time our tormentors ho- 
vered about the doors and windows, watching the gradual 
dispersion of the smoke ; and the moment the atmosphere 
became sufficiently clear, they charged in from all directions 
on our heads, necks, ears, faces, and hands, from whence it 
was impossible to dislodge them, until a fresh supply of saw. . 
dust, thrown over the dying embers, put them once more to - 
flight. ‘The horses also suffered severely from these insects - 
and the horse flies, We caused several fires of rotten wood . 
to be made in the prairie in which they were grazing, and , 
round which they instinctively congregated to avail them- 
selves of the protection afforded by the smoke. Those which 
had short tails and cropped manes suffered more than the . 
others ; for with these weapons of nature (of which, in 
America, at all events, it is crue] to deprive them) they could . 
whisk off great numbers of the enemy ; while the cropped 
horses, having no such defence, often had their hoofs and 
legs severely burned by standing in the fires to avoid the 
stings of their assailants. I have often observed the poor 
animals, when the smoke began to evaporate, gallop up to 
the fort, and neigh in the most significant manner for a fresh 
supply of damp fuel ; and on perceiving the men appointed 
for that purpose proceed to the different fires, they followed 
them, and waited with the most sagacious patience until the 
smoke began to descend and disperse their tormentors,— 
Cox's Columbia River. 


EMIGRATION. 


The editor has been favoured with the perusal of a letter, 
written by a young Edinburgh lawyer, from the United 
States of America, whither he had gone to prosecute his pro- 
fessional pursuits. ‘Ihe following extract will, doubtless, be 
esteemed of value by many readers of the Journal : 


“* Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 


“ Before I proceed with my promised observations, 1 must 
give you some information about my own proceedings since 
L came to Rochester, Since 1 came hither 1 have been in 
three different offices, and have now as good prospects us any 
young man of my profession in the place. You are, per- 
haps, aware that seven years is the period of clerkship neces- 
sary to be gone through before being admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of this State, but that four years’ classical 
studies are received in lieu of legal education. The term of 
‘lerkship is fixed by one of the judges of the Supreme Court. 
{ had to produce all the certificates from the different pro- 
‘essors, and the length of the terms of the universities of 
Scotland. The Chief Justice before whom my case came, 
at the term of the court of Albany in July last, stated that. 
he could allow nothing whatever for the period of my clerk- 
ship or legal studies in Scotland, and that even an admissien 
in the Supreme Court there, or any other foreign court, 
would avail ‘me nothing. He stretched the rule of court, 
however, as far as possible, and fixed my period of probation, 
or clerkship, at three years, after which, on examination, L 
can be admitted to practise as attorney and counse(lonsin any 
Court of Common Pleas in any county in this State, and as 
attorney in the Supreme Court. The Courts of Common 
Pleas are, in themselves, as important as the Sapreme Court, 
only their jurisdiction is confined to a particular county, and 
an appeal lies from their decision to the Supreme Court. 1 
am quite satisfied with the period of clerkship assigned to 
me by the court ; for, during my probation, I am, of course, 
strengthening my interest here, and preparing myself for the 
great arena of legal disputation on which J shall chimataly ap- 

ar, and when I shall have to cope with very different men 

rom the county writers of Scotland. I have, besides, much 
to study ; for really my legal education in Scotland will be 
of exc eedingly little value here. You will understand 
that the English common law is in full force in this and 
most other States in the Union, unless where altered by spe- 
cial statute; and the courts of judicature in this State, 
although greatly improved in comparison with the English, 
are still esseutiall English in their operation. Now, there 
is scarcely a sin & step of the legal proceedings here that 
bears the least degree of similarity to the Scotch practice : 
every ee even to the backing of a paper, is entirely dit- 
ferent. It has, accordingly, cost me, since I came to this 
place, some pretty hard study to comprehend the practice of 
the courts. am now, however, fast acquiring such a knows 


ledge, and I expect that, ina short ume, | shall be as good 
a practitioner as my brethren. Perseverance will surmount 


all difficulties, W 


a noble field English jurisprudence 
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$s to the mind! I feel every day more attached to tne 


study. We read in it, not a collection of dry maxims and 
wise sayings, but a great sysiem, every part of which is 
linked inseparably together, and the whole founded anc 
interwoven with the great principles of civil liberty. Wel 
may Britons claim it as their birthright, and well has Lorc 
described it as the perfection of human reason. 

“This place is well adapted for making good lawyers 
The justices’ courts here form an excellent preparatory 
school for young men. The justices are elected by the 
people for four years, and have jurisdiction in personal pro- 

rty to the extent of 50 dollars — (nearly 2/. sterling. 

oung law students are almost always employed by the 
litigants. The proceedings are conducted on the same 
model as the other courts, and with nearly the same solem- 
nity. A jury is empannelled, if either party desires it; the 
ease is opened by the counsel of the plaintiff; witnesses are 
then examined on each side; the counsel on each side 
address the jury, or the justice, after the case is closed, 
with all the eloquence and force of argument they are maste: 
of. The judge charges the jury ; the jury retire, deliberate, 
and return their verdict; in short, the ings are 
exactly the same in these inferior tribunals as you see in 
the Jury Court in Edinburgh, and that although the sum in 
dispute be comparatively small. [ have already been en- 
gaged in several of these suits, and have had the honour of 
Siamins an American jury in a speech of half an hour’s 
length in a justice court: I have also been complimented 
on my success, The fees which the young lawyers get for 
conducting a case of this kind, are about 10s, or 15s. sterling 
if in town, and about 1J. if in the country. My remunera- 
tion, at present, from my employer, goes to pay all my 
expenses. In a future letter I shall tell you something 
about the courts in this state, and the character and talent 
of our lawyers here ; at present I may only say, that 1 have 
a high Opinion of them generally.” 

* 


“IRON BRIDGES. 


Tue credit of having first suggested the practicability of 
constructing bridges of iron, has been claimed for Thomas 
Paine, who is said to have conceived the idea from contem- 

lating the fabrication of a spider's web in America. 
hatever may be thought of this assertion, it is certain 
that, in 1787, Paine presented to the academy of sciences 
at Paris the model of a bridge which he had invented ; 
and it is equally a fact, that during the greater part of 
the year following he resided at Rotherham in Yorkshire, 
where a bridge, chiefly of wrought iron, was constructed 
under his direction, by the Messrs. Walker. What 
ever may have been the precise principle of this pattern 
bridge, it was taken to London ; exhibited there for a time ; 
returned again to Rotherham, and there broken up. Pieces 
of this fabric were not long since to be seen on the premises 
ot Messrs. Walker ; some of which pieces were occasionally 
carried away as curiosities, by peisous preferring a fragment 
of the handy-work to a relic of the osseous system of the 
famous author of the ‘* Rights of Man!” It appears, how- 
ever, from designs now or lately in the ea gees of Mr. 
White of Devonshire Place, that Mr. Pritchard, an architect, 
of Eyton Turret, Shropshire, so early as the year 1772, 
soggested the practicability of constructing wide iron arches, 
capable of admitting the passage of the water of such a 
river as the Severn; and, in fact, the first practical exhibi- 
ton of the plan, on a large scale, was the coustruction of the 
bnage at Colebrook Dale, chiefly in accordance with Mr. 
Pritchard's plaas. 

In 1790, Rowland Burdon conceived the idea of throwing 
am arch of cast iron over the river Wear, at Sunderland ; 
for which, two years afterwards, and after surmounting some 
opposition, he obtained an act of Parliament, The use of 
iron had previously been introduced in the construction of 
the arch at Colebrook Dale, and in the bridges Luilt by 
Paine. Mr. Burdon’s plan consisted in retaining, together 
with the metallic material, the usual form and principles of 
the stone arch, by the subdivision of the iron into blocks, 
answering to the key stones of a common arch. These 
blocks were of cast iron, five feet in depth and four in thick- 
ness, connected together by bars and cottars of wrought iron. 
The entire structure consists of six ribs, each containing 105 
of these blocks, abutting on each other like the voussoirs of a 
stone arch. The ribs are six feet distance from each other, 
braced together by hollow tubes and bridles of cast iron. 
The whole weight of the iron is 260 tons; 46 malleable, 
and 214 cast. The arch is the segment of a large circle, of 
which the chord or span is 236 feet. ‘This magnificent struc- 
ture, which was executed at the foundery of the Messrs, 
Walker of Rotherham, was completed within three years ; 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Bishop Wearmouth, being the 
architect. This bridge was, at the time of its evection, con- 
sidered to be the largest arch in the world ; and being placed, 
too, at a considerable elevation above the river, it forms a 
remarkably picturesque object. The whole expense of the 
undertaking was 26,000/., of which sum 22,000/. was sub- 
scribed by Mr. Burdon, the original projector. This famous 
bridge was, in October, 1816, disposed of by lottery, con- 
sisting of 6000 tickets ; and 150 prizes, of the value of from 
100/. to 50001., to the total amount of 30,000. 

About 40 years afterwards, a still more stupendeus 
achievement in cast iron was exhibited in the metropolis. 
This was the famous Southwark bridge of three arches, con- 
structed over the River Thames, and which was likewise 
executed at the foundery at Rotherham, the first casting 
having been run on New year’s day, 1815; the whole of the 
articles, including of course the models, occupying about two 
years in the execution. ‘The engineer was John Rennie, Esq. 
who originally intended that the outer planting of the cenire 
arch should then been divided into seven segments, instead 
of thirteen, its present number. ‘The practical difficulty o 
casting such immense pieces, however, led to the adoption 
of the arrangement which the structure nowexhibits, ‘These 
plates being too large to be covered with boxes in the man 


oer of other similar castings, wee mvuiued in “ open sand ;" 
that is, the models, after being sufficiently impressed upon 
the sand, were removed, and the metal suffered to flow into 
its bed, the surface being merely formed by the level of the 
molten lake. The erection of this wonderful triumph of 
foundery ingenuity occupied about two years, andthe bridge 
was opened to the public on the 25th of March, 1819. Its 
weight and dimensions are as follow :— 


Span of the centre arch =. 240 feet. 

Kise of the springing + 24 feet. 

Span of the two side arches —-210 feet each, 

Piers 24 feet thick. 

Width of the roadway + 26 feet. 

Width of the footpaths . 7 feet each. 
Weight of metal in centre arch + 1665 tons. 
Weight in two side arches. ° 2920 tons. 

4585 tons. 


In 1827, Mr, Deeble, a metropolitan engineer, obtained 

patent for an ingenious method of casting metal blocks for 
the purpose of forming caissons, jetties, piers, quays, em- 
bankments, lighthouses, foundations, walls, or other such 
erections. These blocks, which are hollow cases, so cast as 
to fit into each other by grooves and dovetails, and other 
contrivances, would form masses of exceeding strength in 
combination. There is, however, one fatal objection to 
their adoption in situations where they might be most useful : 
the sea water, by some unexplained process, so alters the 
nature of cast iron, that its cohesion appears to be quite 
destroyed. Cannon, which have been fished up after lying 
long in the sea, have been found converted through their 
substance into something resembling plumbago, and admit- 
ting of being cut with a knife.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


DR. ALEXANDER MURRAY, 

Turs was the son of a poor Galloway shepherd, whc 
finally died professor of Oriental Languages in the College 
of Edinburgh, and author of various works in the science o} 
language, which the world has declared to be more pro- 
foundly learned than almost any other that exist. The 
narrative which follows was written by himself, to satisfy 
the curiosity of a friend ; and, as an account of the triumph 
of genius over difficulties, I can only compare it to that of 
Ferguson the astronomer. 

‘© T was born on Sunday, the 22d of October, 1775, and 
baptized a fortnight after, on Tuesday, 7th Novemher—state 
in the register of baptisms to be the 27th, but the old style is 
an ‘erstcod (in the register). The place were my father then 
lived is called Dunkitterick, or commonly Kitterick ; in Ears 
Dun-cheatharaiach,—the know of the cattla. It is on the 
burn of Paineur, on the south side about a quarter of a wile 
from the burn, and on a rivulet that tlows from the high hill 
aoove on the south. ‘Lhe hills of Craigneilder, Milfore, and 
others, quite overshadow the spot, and hide it from the 
sun for three of the winter and spring months. The cot- 
tage has been in ruins for more than tweaty years, as the 
farm is herded from the house of Tenotrie, the tenant of which 
holds both Tenotrie and Kitterick. This place, now laid 


pletely wild glen, which was traversed by no strangers but 
smugglers. Patrick Heron's family, in Craigdews, were our 
next neighbours ; and the black rocks of Craigdews were con- 
stantly in our sight. My father, Robert Murray, had beena 
shepherd ail his days. fle was born in autumn 1706, and 
remembered the time of the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
were, as he said, originally from the Highlands. 
grandfather, Alexander Murray, had been a tenant, | believe, 
of Barukila, near the present site of Newton Stewart, but he 
had retired into Minigaff village be‘ore his death. He had 
several sons. John, my grandfather, was all his life a shep- 
herd. He married, when he was young, a womau of the name 
of Helen M‘Caa. His children were—Patrick, father of old 
John Murray in Blackcraig, my father, (Robert born in 
Garlarg,) William, John, and Grisel. My grandfather herded 
almost all his married lifetime, the farm of Craigencallie, 
rented by old Patrick Heron, Esq., of Heron. My father 
married, about 1730, a woman of the name of Margaret 
M‘Dowal, and had by her many childien—Agnes, John, 
William, Robert, James, some of these are still alive,—very 
old people. All the boys became shepherds. My father 
lived chiefly in a place called Garravie, on the river Dee, 
opposite to Craigencallie, and in the parish of Kells. His 
wife died, 1 think, about 1770. In December, 1774, or 
rather in January, 1775, he married my mother, whose name 
is Mary Cochrane. She was the daughter of a shepherd also, 
who came originally from the parish of Balmaghie, and 
whose forefathers had been small tenants on the estate of 
Woodhall, She was born August 13, 1739, and was more 
than thirty-five years old at the time of her marriage, My 
‘ather was then in his sixty-ninth year, which he had com- 
Ieted before I was born. When 1 became of age to know 
im, except his very grey, or rather white, hair, 1 remember 
no symptoms of the influence of time about his person or in 
his appearance. He enjoyed ha/e good health till about a 
year before his death, which took place at Torwood, or Der- 
wood, in the parish of Kells, in August, 1797. 
* He had been taught to read English in a good style for 
his time ; he wrote not badly, but exactly like the old men of 
the seventeenth century. He had a considerable share of 
acuteness or natural sagacity, a quality possessed by most of 
his clan. His temper was rather irritable, but not passionate. 
His moral character was habitually good, and 1 een from 
his way of talking in private about the thefts and rogueries oi 
other persons, that he actually detested these vices. He was 
very religious in private ; .ut in company he was merry, fond 
of old stories, and of singing. Patrick Heron, your elder, if 
alive, will give you a better account of him than Lean. He 


was no fanatic in religious matters, and always respected the 
established clergy, whose servants he never, like many othe 


‘etters, 


Our clan | and had many scholars. Mr. Gillespie, who is almost m: 
My great 


| 
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open by a road, was, when my father lived there, in a com- | 


| 


| Galloway school, and to lodge me in the house of Alexander , 


people, criticised, at least 1n my heanng. My orother James, ° 
his youngest son by the first marriage, died of a fever in 1781 

or 1782, His death, which happened at some distance from 

home, was reported to my father early on a Sunday morning, 

ind I, then a child, could not conceive why my Likes wept 

and prayed all that day. 

‘« Sometime in autumn, 1781, he boughta catechism forme, 
and began to teach me the alphabet. Ass it was too good a 
book for me to handle at all times, it was generally locked up, 
and he throughout the winter drew the figures of the letters to 

ne in his written hand on the board of an old wool-card with 
the black end of an extinguished heather stem or root snatch- 
ed from the fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in this form, ° 
and became writer as well as reader. 1 wrought with the 
hard and brand continually. Then the catechism was pre- 
ented, and in a month or two I could read the easier parts of 
it, [daily amused myself with copying, as above, the printed 
In May 1782, he gave me a small psalm-book, for 
which I totally abandoned the catechism, which I did not 
like, and which I tore into two pieces, and concealed ina hole 
of adike. I soon got many psalms by memory, and longed 
for a new book. Here difficulties arose. The Bible, used every 
night in the family, I was not permitted to open or teuch. 
‘The rest of the books were put up in chests. I at length got 
a New Testament, and read the historical parts with great 
curiosity and ardour. But I longed to read the Bible, which ° 
seemed to mea much more pleasant book, and I actually went - 
to where I knew-an old loose-leaved Bible lay, and carried it 
away in piecemeal. I perfectly remember the strange pleasure 

[ felt in reading the history of Abraham and of David. I liked 
mournful narratives, and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Lamentations. I pored on these pieces of the Bible in 
secret for many months, for I durst not shew them openly ; 
and as I read constantly and remembered well, I soon aston- 
ished all our honest neighbours with the large passages of 
Scripture I repeated before them. J have forgot too much of © 
my biblical knowledge ; but 1 can still rehearse all the names | 
of the patriarchs from Adam to Christ, and various other nar- 
ratives seldorn committed to memory. 

My father’s whole was only two or three scores 
of sheep, and four muirland cows, 
farm of hitterick for Mr. Alexander Laidlaw in clatteran- 
shaws, on the other side of the Dee. He had no debts, and 
no money. We lived in a wild glen, five or six miles from 
Minigaff and more from New Galloway. All his sons had , 
been bred shepherds ; he meant to employ me in that line ; — 
and he often blamed me for laziness and uselessness, because I ' 
was a bad and negligent herd-boy. The fact was, 1 was’ 
always a weakly child, not unhealthy, but not stout. I was, 
short-sighted, a defect he did not know ; and which was often , 
the occasion of blunders when I was sent to look for cattle. I , 
was sedentary, indolent, and given to books, and writing on™ 
boards with coals. In 1783, my fare for wondrous reading, | 
and a great memory, was the discourse of the whole glen. But f 
my father could not pay the expenses of lodging and wages for. 
me atanyschool. In harvest 1783, William Cochrane, a bro- |, 
ther of my mother, returned from England, where he bad’ 
made a few hundred pounds as a travelling merchant. He 
came to visit our family, and being informed of my genims as, , 
they called it, undertook to place me next pring at New, 


Cochrane, my grandfather, then alive, and dwelling about 2 ; 
mile from New Galloway. This simple expedient might have y 
occurred to my parents, but | never heard them propose it * . 
the idea of be A rparen frightened them from employing it” 

I was brought to New Galloway about the 26th of May, 1784) j 
and for a month made a very awkward figure in the school’ , 
then taught by Mr. William Gordon : he read English well’ - 


equal in years, being born 1775 or 1776, was then readin? 
the Rudiments of Latin. My pronunciation of words wat > 
laughed at, and my whole speech was a subject of fun. Bu’ . 
[ soon gained impudence, and before the vacation in Augus’ * 
I often stood dur of the Bible class. 1 was in the meantim 
taught to write copies, and use paper and ink. But | bot) 
wrote and printed, that is, imitated printed letters when out ¢! " 
school. My morals did not equally improve. My grandfathe | 
was an old man, and could not superintend my proceedings. 7 
learned, therefore, to swear, lie, and to do bad tricks, all whic * 
practices | have ever since detested. I was fourteen days, ¢ P 
thereby, at this school after the vacation had terminated. Br 
in the beginning of November, 1724, I was seized with a bat 
eruption on theskin, and an illness, which obliged me to leav’ | 
school, which I saw no more for four years. {" 
In spring 1785, my health grew little better. I was p* r 
to assist as a shepherd boy the rest of the family, Iw: | 
still attached to reading, printing of words, and getting E | 
heart ballads, of which | procured several. I had seen th - 
ballad of Chevy chase at New Galloway, and was quite et 
raptured with it. About this time, and for years after,’ 
spent every sixpence that friends or strangers gave mean be * 
lads and penny histories. I carried bundles of these in m 
pockets, and read them when sent to look for cattle on t? * 
banks of Loch Greanoch, and on the wild hills in its neig 
wourhood. These ballads that I liked most were Che! ‘ 
Chase, Sir James the Rose (by Michael Bruce,) Jamie a * 
Nancy, and all heroic and sorrowful ditties. This course 
life continued through 1785, 1786, and 1787. In that tit # 
I had read, or rather studied daily, Sir David Lindsay, % ” 
William Wallace, the Cloud of Witnesses, the Hind 1 ~ 
Lose, and all the books of piety in the place. My fame | * 
reading, and a memory, was loud, and several said I was ; 
living miracle.’ 1 puzzled the honest elders of the Church w! § 
recitals of Scripture, and discourses about Jerusalem, &e. & 
Th 1787 and 1788 1 borrowed from John Kellie, then: * 
Tenotrie, and still residing, I believe, in Minigaif, Salmo * 
Geographical Grammar, and L’Estrange’s versionof Joseph 
I got immense benefit from Salmon’s book. Itgave me,’ ” 


idea of geography and universal history, and T actually rec’ * 
lect at this day almost every thing it contains, 7 I 

copy its maps, but I did notunderstand thesea/e. Ia 1788, * 
early in 1789, Basil, Lord Daer, came to attend a commit, j 


his reward for herding the |” 


» of two families in Kirkowen parish to teac 


S \e of the ministers of Ayr. 


22 


on the line of road between New Galloway 
and Newton-Stewart. He had made a map of the whole 
valley of Palneur from Dee to Cree, which map he lost on the 
moors near Kitterick. It was found and given to me, and [ 


| practised drawing plans of the glen of Palneur, correcting 


and printing the names of places, according to my own 


* As I could read and write, I was engaged by the head. 
their children, 
The name of the one was Robert Milligan, and the otner was 
Alexander Milroy, laird of Morfad, an old and singuiar man, 
who had young grandchildren. I taught these pupils durin 
the winter of 1787-8, but got acquainted with few hooks. 
received copies of the numeration and mul'iplication tables 
from one M‘William, a boy of my own age, and a brother 
teacher. I returned home in March, 1788. My fees were fifteen 
or sixteen shillings. Part of this 1 laid out on books, one of 
which was the History of the ‘I'welve Caesars, translated from 
Suetonius ; another, Cocker’s Arithmetic, the plainest of all 
nooks, from which in two or three months, 1 learned the four 
principal rules of arithmetic, ans even advanced to the rule of 
three, with no additiona) assistance, except the use of an old 
copy-book of examples, made by some boy at school, and a 
few verbal directions from my brother Robert, the only one 
of all my father’s sons, by his first marriage, that remained 
with us. He was then a cattle-dealer on a small scale. In 
June, 1788, I made a visit to Minigaff, and got from old Joha 
Simpson, a cartwright, and a great reader, the loan of several 
volumes of Ruddiman'’s Weckly or Monthly Magarine dur- 
ing 1773, 1774, aod 1775, and an old, ill-written, an‘ super- 
stitious history of the Four Monarchies, of ede ge the 
Kings of England, sc. My memory now contained a very 
large mass of historical facts and ballad poetry, which I re- 
peated with pleasure to myself, and the astonished approbation 
of the peasants around me. On the 26th of May, 1789, my 
father and his family left Kitterick, and came to herd ina 
place called Drigmorn, on Palkill Burn, four miles from Mi- 
higaff. He was engaged by Mr. Ebenezer Wilson, now 
residing in Barncauchla, A prospect now opened of my 
tending Minigaff school. I set out by myself, and arrived 
a Minigaff village, where my friend, John Simpson, lived, 
tod where Mr. Cramond, schoolmaster of Minigaff, dwelt. 
think he lodged in Simpson’s house. Mr. Cramond re- 
heived me, and I travelled every day from Drigmorn to Mini- 
caff. 1 read some English, but applied chiefly to writing and 
lrithmetic, In the course of the summer [ ran over Dil- 
vorth’s arithmetic. But I was not in stout health ; and the 
jistance from school was great, and I generally attended only 
nree days in the week, My teacher allowed this. I made 
the most of these days; I came about an hour before the 
chool met, I pored on my arithmetic, in which I am stilla 
proficient, and I regularly opened and read all the English 
,ooks, such as the Spectator, World, &c. brought by the 
hildren to school. 1 seldom joined in any play at the usual 
our, but read constantly. It occurred to me that 1 might 
jet qualified fora merchant's clerk. 1, therefore, cast a sharp 
bok towards the method of book-keeping, and got some idea 
f its forms by reading Hutton in the school, and by glancing 
t the books of other scholars ‘\hen the vacation came on 
twas obliged te quit school. At Martinmas, 1789, I was 
hgaged by three families in the moors of Kells and Minigaft 
teach their children, 1 bought Mair’s book-keeping, hav- 
ig sent to Edinburgh for it by a man who rode as post be- 
ween Wigton and Edinburgh. The families, one of which 
‘slonged to my eldest brother, resided at great distances one 
fom another. Mv brother lived ia the Backhill of Garrarie 
another family lived in Buchan, on Loch Trool,—a third 
a the Dee, near Garrarie. 1 migrated about, remaining six 
eeks in each fanily. Among these mountains I found seve- 
sl books, — Walker's Aritlmetic,—a History of England,— 
volume of Langhorne’s Plutarch, having the Lives of Eu- 
enes, Pompey, Scipio, &c.,—and Burns’ Poems, ail which 
read with perpetual and close attention. I was fond of verse 
allkinds. In 1787, before leaving Kitterick, 1 made a 
offing ballad on a neighbour shepherd and girl of my ac- 
gaintance. This was my original sin as to verse. In 1789, 
je whole moorlands of Ayrshire and Galloway were engaged 
+ discussing the doctrines of a book written by Dr. Macgill, 
I entered with much zeal and 
tle knowledge into the feeliags of the people, and declaimed 
a@inst Socinianism and various religious opinious, which I 
yy! was not of an age to understand. 
A little before Whitsunday, 1790, [ returned home to 
Figmora. My father had been engaged to herd in Barn- 
tchia, a farm within two miles of Minigaff village, to which 
tm we removed oa the 26th May, 1790. 1 had now easy 
bess to school, and went regularly. As 1 now understood 
Sting, and accounts, in imitation of other lads in the coun- 
, I wished to add to thesea little French. These were the 
tm total of qualifications deemed necessary for a clerk intend- 
f to go tothe West Indies or America. 
;* 1 had, in 1787 and 1788, often admired and mused on 
! specimens of the Lord's Prayer in every language found in 
‘mon’s grammar. I had read in the magazines and Spec- 
or that Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakspeare, and Newton, 
te the greatest of mankind. I had been early informed 
t Hebrew was the first language, by some elders and good 
gious people. In 1789, at Drigmorn, an old woman who 
td near, showed me her psalm-book, which was printed with 
large type, had notes on each page, and likewise what I dis- 
ered to be the Hebrew alphabet, marked letter after letter 
he 119th psalm. 1 took a copy of these letters, by print- 
* them off in my old way, and kept them. 
1 borrowed from one Jack M‘Bride at Bridgend of Cree, 
ambaud’s Rudiments of French Grammar. About the 30th 
May, 1790, I set to work on it. My indulgent master gave 
whole pages of lessons, and in less than a fortnight [ began 
ead lessons in the second volume of the Diable Hoiteux, a 
tk which he gave me. Robert Kerr, a son of William Kerr 
Risque, was my friend and companion. He, in preparation 
Gemede, whicher he soon went, had for some time read 


‘neh. His grammar was Boyer’s, and the book which he 
i im. an old French New Testameat There was aavther 


' —* mm the school, read by Robert Cooper, son of Mr. 
Cooper, late tenant in Clarie. In the middle of the days I sat 
| m the school and compared the nouns, verbs, &c. in all these 
books; and as I knew much of the New Testament by me- 
mory, I was able toexplain whole pages of the French to Kerr, 
who was not diligent in study. About the 15th of June, Kerr 
told me that he had once learned Latin fora fortnight, but had 
not liked it, and still had the ‘ Rudiments’ beside him. I said 
|‘ Do lend me them ; I wish to see what the nouns and verbs 
| are like, and whether they resemble our French.’ He gave 
| me the book, I examined it for four or five days, and found 
| that the nouns had changes on the last syllable, and looked 
| very singular. I used to repeat a lesson from the French 
| Rudiments every forenoon in school. On the morning of the 
| midsummer fair of Newton-Stewart, I set out for school, and 
' accidentally put into my pocket the Latin grammar instead of 
_ the thin French rudiments. On an ordinary day Mr. Cramond 
would have chid me for this, but on that festive morning he 
was mellow and in excellent spirits—a state not good for a 
teacher, but always desired in him by me, for he was then very 
communicative. With great glee he replied, when I told him 
my mistake, and showed the rudiments, ‘Gad, Sandy, I shall 
try thee with Latin,’ and accordingly read over to me no less 
than two of the declensions. It was his custom with me to 
permit me to get as long lessons as I pleased, and never to fet- 
| ter me by joining me to a class. There was at that time in the 
school a class of four boys advanced as far as the pronouns in 
| Latin grammar. They ridiculed my separated condition. But 
| before the vacation in August, 1 had reached the end of the 
| rudiments, knew a eal more than they, by reading at 
| home the notes on the foot of each page, and was so greatl 
improved in French that I could read almost any French 
at opening of it, I compared French and Latin, and rivetted 
| the words of both in my memory by this practice. When pro- 
| ceeding with the Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all mid- 
| day, and pored on the first pages of Robert Cooper’s Greek 
grammar, the only one I had ever seen. He was then readin 
| Livy, and learning Greek. By help of his book I maste 
the letters, but I saw the sense of the Latin rules in a very 
| indistinct manner. Some boy lent me an old Corderius, and 
' a friend made me a present of Eutropius. I got a common 
, vocabulary from my companion Kerr, 
a ber of colloquies ; and before the end of July was per- 
mitted to take lessons in Eutropius. There was a copy of 
Eutropius in the school that had a literal translation. I 
studied this last with great attention, and compared the En- 
glish and Latia. When my lesson was prepared, I —_ 
made an excursion into the rest of every book, and my s 
were not like those of other school-boys, opened only in one 
place, and where the lesson lay. The school was dissolved 
in the harvest. After the vacation, I returned to it a week 
or two to read Eutropius. A few days before the vacation, 
{ purchased from an old man, named William Shaw, a very 
bulky and aged edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary. This 
was an invaluable acquisition tome. It had all the Latin 
words and the corresponding Greek and Hebrew, likewise a 
plan of ancient Rome, and a dictionary of proper names. I] 
had it for eighteen-pence, a very low price. With these 
books | went off, about Martinmas, to teach the children of 
Robert Kerr, tenant in Garlarg, English reading, writing, 
arithmetic and Latin. In his house I found several more 
bouks—Ruddiman’s Grammar, the most o/cure of all works 
that ever were offered to children for their instruction, a book 
vn which lt laboured much to no great purpose,—Casar an 
Ovid. I empioyed every moment in pondering over ‘these 
books. I literally read the dictionary throughout. My method 
was to revolve the leaves of the letter A, to notice all the 
principal words, and their Greek synonimes, not omitting a 
glance at the Hebrew; to do the same by B, and so on 
through the book. I then returned from X and Z to A, and 
in these winter months . amassed a large stock of Latin and 
Greek vocables. From this exercise 1 took to Eutropius, 
Ovid, and Cesar, or at times to Ruddiman’s Grammar. The 
inverted order often perplexed me, and I frequently mistook, 
but also frequently discerned, the sense. ‘The wild fictions 
of Ovid have had charms for me ever since. I was not a 
judge of simple and elegant composition, but when any pas- 
sage contained wild, sublime, pathetic, or singular expres- 
sions, I both felt and tenaciously remembered them, Her- 
I got another book, which, from that time, has influenced 
and inflamed my imagination. This was “ Paradise Lost,” 
of which I had heard, and which | was eager to see. It was 
lent me by Jean Macmillan, at present residing in Minigaft 
village, then housekeeper in Garlarg, and afterwards married 
to Robert Murray, my brother’s son. 1 cannot describe to 
you the ardour or various feelings with which I read, studied, 
and admired this first-rate work. I found it as difheult to 
understand as Latin, and soon saw that it required to be 
parsed like that language. I had the use of this copy for a 
year, and replaced it with one of my own. I account m 
first acquaintance with Paradise’Lost an era in my reading.” 
—Murray’s Literary History of Galloway. Second Edition, 
(To be continued.) 


WOURALI POISON. 


Waterton, an intrepid traveller in South America, gives 
| the follewing interesting tof the method p d 

| the Indians in making wourali poison, a species of matter of 
| the most powerful action on animal life,. but which destroys 


I read to my teacher , 
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| which he carries on his back, with the stalks of these , and 
| lastly, ranges up and down till he finds two species of ants: 
one of them is very large and black, and so venomous that 
its sting produces a fever. It is most commonly to be met 
with on the ground. The other is a little ant, which 
stings like a nettle, and generally has its nest under the leaf 
of a shrub. After obtaining these, he has no more need to 
range the forest. A quantity of the strongest Indian 
is used; but this he has already planted round his hut. The 
pounded fangs of the Labarri snake, and those of the Conna- 
couchi, are likewise added. These he commonly has in 
store; for, when he kills a snake, he generally extracts the 
fangs and keeps them by him. Having thus found the ne- 
cessary ingredients, he scrapes the wourali vine and bitter 
root into thin shavings, and puts them into a kind of colander 
made of leaves ; this he holds over an earthen pot, and 
water on the shavings ; the liquor which comes through has 
appearance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has 
been procured, the shavings are thrown aside. He then 
bruises the bulbous etalks, and squeezes a proportionate quan- 


tity of their juice through his hands into the pot. Lastly, 
the snake’s fangs, ants, and pepper, are bruised and throwa 
into it. It is then placed on a slow fire, and as it boils, more 


of the juice of the wourali is added, according as it may be 
found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a leaf. It 
remains on the fire till reduced to a thick scum of a deep 
brown colour. As soon as it has arrived at this state, a few 
arrows are poisoned with it to try its strength. If it answer 
the expectations, it is poured out into oglibesh, or little pot 
of Indian manufacture, which is carefully covered with a 
couple of leaves, and over them a piece of deer’s skin, tied 
round with acord. They keep it in the most dry part of the 
hut, and from time to time suspend it over the fire to coun- 
teract the effects of dampness. Among the instances ad- 
duced of the extraordinary effects of the wourali poison, Wa- 
terton mentions the following:—A large well-fed ox, from 
nine hundred to a thousand pounds weight, was led toa 
Stake by a rope sufficiently strong to allow him to move to 
,and fro. In order to bring him down, three poisoned arrows 
were put into him ; one was sent into each thigh, just above 
the hock, in order to avoid wounding a vital part, and a third 
was shot traversely into the extremity of the nostril. The 
' poison seemed to take effect in four minutes Conscious as 
though he would fall, the ox set himself firmly on his legs, 
and remained quite still in the same place, till about the four- 
teenth minute, when he smelled the ground, and appeared as 
if inclined to walk. He advanced a pace or two, staggered 
and fell, and remained extended on his side, with his head 
on the ground. His eye, a few minutes ago so bright and 
lively, now became fixed and dim; and though you put your 
hand close to it as if to give him a blow there, he never closed 
his eyelid. His legs were convulsed, and his head from time 
to time started involuntarily ; but he never showed the least 
desire to raise it from the ground. He breathed hard, and 
emitted foam from his mouth. The startings, or subsaltus 
tendinum, now became gradually weaker and weaker; his 
ninder parts were fixed in death; and in a minute or two 
more his head and fore-leg ceased to stir. Nothing now 
remained to show that life was still within him, except that 
his heart faintly beat and fluttered at intervals. In five-and- 
twenty minutes from the time of his being wounded he was 
quite dead. His flesh was very sweet and savoury at dinner. 


Numser or Stans.—Of the stars in the British catalog ae, 
there are many only visible through a telescope, nor does the 
eye ever see more than a thousand at the same time in the clzar- 
est heaven; yet the number is probably infinite. From the 
first to the sixth magnitude, inclusive, the total number of 
starsis 3,128. 

Vatican.—Perhaps nothing can exceed the noble grandeur 
of the galleries and courts of the Vatican. Unlike the sombre 
aspect generally characterizing libraries, museums, and simi- 
lar resorts of the studious and the antiquary, it is as a world 
of exquisite beauty, vast, splendid, filled with the most ad- 
mired works of art, and the most precious marbles, The 
lengthened vista, the varied perspective changing at each ad- 
vancing step, the noble architectural proportions still rved 
in every new form or dimension of apartment, the lofty iron 

tes, the beautiful fountains adorning the courts, and coole 
ing the air with the play of their fresh running waters, the 
white balustrades, the pillars and magnificent columus, com- 
posed of giall’ antique, and every richest marble, almost pro- 
duce the idea of enchantment ; and the eye wanders around 
in eager curiosity, with amazement and delight. Licht is 
beautiful ; and here itis seen, bright and sparkling, reflected 
from pure and ious marbles ; while from the wide-spread. 
ing windows the most delightful views of Rome, rich with 
her cupolas, spires, and obelisks, in every varied form of 
architecture, with her sea-green Campagna, bounded by the 
dark grey mountains fading in the distance, are presented to 
the eye. It is the noblest national possession in the world, 
and should ever be sacred. The mind of man is, I trust, 
now so well informed, that no barbarous conqueror will ever 
again dare to touch it with a profane hand.—Bell’s Italy, 


TWO USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Femicatinc Mixture.—Two ounces of salt dried, twe 
ditto of nitre. Mix and put to them in a stoneware basin or 
plate, a half-oun-e of water, and the same quantity of 
sulphuric acid. Remove all polished-metal articles from 


| life so gently, that tle victim appears to be in no pain what- 
|ever; and probably, says he, were the truth knowa, it feels 
|none, saving the momentary smart at the time the arrow en- 
ters. A day or two before the Macoushi Indian prepares his | 
poison, he goes into the forest in quest of the ingredients. | 
A vine grows in these wilds which is called wourali, and it is | 
from this that the poison takes its name, and it is the princi- 
pal ingredieat. When he has procured enough of thia, he! 
digs up a root of a very bitter taste, ties them together, and 

then looks about for two kinds of bulbous plants, which con- 


tain a greea and glutinous juice. He ns & hitle vessel | may add oatmeal and potatoes. Grey pease will be a great 


the room, as the vapour would rust them, and close all doors 
and wind To ‘e more advantage, when the process 
appears to cease, place the basin on hot sand. 

Cunar Stew-sour.—l'wo pounds of beef, four onions, ten 
turnips, half a pound of rice, a large handful of parsley, 
thyme, and savoury ; some pepper and salt; eight quarts ot 
water. Cut the beef in slices, and after it has boiled some 
time, cut it still smaller. The whole should boil gently 
about two hours on a slow fire. If fuel be scarce, it may be 
stewed all night in an oven, and warmed up next day. You 
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Column for the Boys the wrist of the left, which should at the same time slide | ; ‘ 1 
Te oe upward until the eye of the bowstring is safely placed in the For the sweets of our toil, for the oak’s covert shade, — ' 
Arcuery.—Concluded. _ ‘ nock. The middle, the ring, and the little fingers, should ‘Neath whose breathings at noontide our banquet is laid ; t 
The String.—The part of the string which receives the | 41] three be stretched out, as they are not wanted in this | For the strength of our limbs, for our cheek’s joyous glow, ‘ 
nock of the arrow is whipped with sewing silk to prevent the | operation of stringing the bow ; moreover, if this besnot done, | We praise thee, who crownest the sweat of our brow. ‘ 
string being rubbed and weakened. If the silk should come they are liable to be caught between the string and the bow, Nese ‘ t 
off the string, it ought to be re-whipped without delay, other- | and thus become severely punished. The young Archer | For evening’s calm hour, when our labour is done, i 
wise it will be in danger of breaking ; and this is not the only | should take care that the eye is well placed in the nock before | For the fond little crowds, from each cottage that run, he 
mischief, for from the breaking of a string oftentimes ensues | he removes his left hand. He should not become impatient For their greetings of love, when around us they come, a 
the snapping af Map It o Reo A pecan — the | in the action of stringing the bow, but perform it systema- We praise thee, we bless thee, who giv’st us our home. 
noose and eye of the string, although many Archers do not | tically as directed ; if he do not succeed, let him lay it by for «ny 
trcuble themselves to do At one end of the bow-string | and when he is cool, make a secon mtn. 
an eye is made ; it is left for the Archer himself, bows being | To unstring the bow, the short horn is to be placed on the F aus h bol ss - ay t Lindl = > . 
of diferent lengths, to make the other; this to a young und, the palm of the left hand receiving the flat side of We rai oe we bl rns ss won = of if 
be his best wil the upper limb ; the string should be upward : the handle is | 
inspect the mode of making the noose on an old string. The | then to be pressed with the right arm so as to slacken the i ; y D 
= Archer will do well’if any of the threads of his string | string ; perk the latter lease the eye is to 
break to throw it by and use another. He should never, if pos- | be brought out of the nock, by the thumb of the left hand. For the wood-fizes of winter, 20 laddening aud ight 5 ui 
sible, permit the string to become twisted or ravelled ; should Position.—The face 1s to be turned toward the mark, but | We praise thee, we bless then. Ge saath iis eae. > 
such an occurrence take place, before it is put on again, it | no part of the body, which, if the mark be north, should be P eu ‘ . 
ought to be retwisted and waxed. A bow, five feet long | turned toward the east ; the head should be :ather inclined; | For the kind British hearts, ever joying to give, 
when braced, should never have the string more than five | the left hand, with the bow in it in a perpendicular position, | For the friends of the poor, amid whom we live, 
inches from its centre. This rule will be a guide to the | js to be held out straight toward the mark; the arrow isto be | We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God, i 
gc Archer in stringing his bow ; whatever be its length, | brought well toward the ear and not. the eye, on the left side | We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God ! ' 
e will, of course, adjust the distance in the same proportion, | of the bow and under the string ; the forefinger of the left “te 
according to the admeasurement, hand passes over it ; by the other hand the nock is placed in < ! ‘t 
The Quiver.—The } imioad is for the reception of the arrows, | the string at the proper place, with the cock feather upper- Tunxey.—After some hours’ stay we proceeded up the , 
but is never constantly worn, except in roving; it is now | most ; when this is done, the forefinger of the left hand is Dardanelles, Europe on one side and Asia on the other; and _ 
usually made of tin, although it is occasionally constructed, as | removed and placed round the bow. While the left hand is 800m Turkey opened on us with its loveliest scenery. I de 
was indeed universally the case formerly, of wood o- leather. | raising the bow, the right should be drawing the string with | not know if I can convey a 


The Belt, Pouch, and Grease-bor.—The belt is buckled 
round the waist ; the grease box is suspended from the mid- 
dle, and the elite, ov Cael, on the right side of it. A com- 
position for greasing the finger of the shooting-glove, and the 
smooth side of the brace, when occasion may require, is kept 
in the box ; the pouch holds the arrows for immediate use 
in target-shooting. 

he Ascham.—This is a large case, fitted up with the 
necessary drawers and compartments for the reception of the 
bow, stock of arrows, strings, and all the necessary accoutre- 


ments of the Archer. 

Butts.—The butt, generally speaking, is rather pyramidical 
in shape, but it may be fashioned according to the fancy of 
the Archer; for grown up persons, they are seven or eight 
feet wide, three or four feet thick at the top, and nearly seven 
feet in height at the middle. Butts are made of long plats of 
turf which are to be closely pressed down ; a round piece of 
pasteboard is placed in the centre of the butt fora mark, 
which must be increased or d d in size ing to the 
distance at which the Archer shoots ; for thirty yards, it should 
be four inches in diameter ; for sixty yards, six inches ; and 
so in proportion for a greater distance. The mark is fixed to 
the butt by a peg driven through its centre. Shots that take 
place outside the mark are not reckoned, and he who places 
most shots in the pasteboard during the play, is accounted 
the winner. Butts are frequently placed at different dis- 
tances from each other; a set of batts is four, which are so 
contrived as not to eae the players seeing them all at 
once. What is called a single end is shooting at one mark 
only ; a double end is shooting to a mark, aud back again 
from that mark to the one first shot from, 

Targets.—Vargets should be proportioned to the size and 
skill of the juvenile archer, and to the distance at which he 
stands from them, The facing is usually made of canvass, 
which is sown to the bass; the bass is made of straw, work- 
ed asa bee-hive. ‘I'he facing has a gold centre and four 
circles ; namely, the outer white edge with green and black, 
inner, white and red. Where it is not convenient to keep the 
targets fixed, it is better to use another kind, made of milled 
board, these being more portable, although by no means so 
durable, as targets made of the other materials we have men- 
tioned. If one target only be shot at, a great deal of time 
is wasted in going to fetch the arrows, and again returning to 
the spot for shooting from ; two targets are, therefore, gene- 
rally used, and the archers shoot from one to the other. In 
archery matches, there are generally two prizes,—one for the 
greatest number of arrows shot in the target, the other for the 
shot nearest the gold centre. Hits in the target are some- 
times reckoned all alike; but there is usually a distinction 
made. ‘The gold centre is the mark, and the circle which 
approaches nearest to it, being less in size, and consequently 
more difficult to hit, and nearer the main mark itself, an ar- 
row shot in that circle is deemed of more value, in reckoning 
for the prize, than if it were to take place in any of those out- 
side of it, and so on in proportion with the others. A cele- 
brated society of archery allows the following numbers for 
tach circle. Forthe gold, nine; for the red, seven; for the 
inner white, five ; for the black, three; and for the outer 
white, one. A writer on this subject, however, seems to 

ink, that the outer circles are overrated, and if nine be al- 
lowed for whe centre, only three should be scored for the rea ; 
two, tor the imner wnite ; ana iess, in proporuon, for the two 
yater circles. When the sport terminates, the value of the 
number of hits, and not the hits themselves, should be reckon- 
ed; and he whose score is the largest, is, of course, the 
victor. 

As ink is by no means a convenient thing to carry into the 
field, and marks made with the black lead pencil are liable to 
be rubbed out, it is advisable to have a pin suspended from a 
card, roperly divided for each archer’s score, and to prick 
down the 


its with it, 

Stringing the Bow.--The bow is to be taken in the righ 
hand, by the handle, with the flat part toward the person wh¢ 
is about to string it ; his right arm should rest against his side ; 
oue lower end of the bow, which has always the shortest bone, 
should be placed against the inside of the right foot, which 

* should be turned a little inward to prevent the bow from 
slipping ; the left foot should at the same time be brought 
forward ; the centre of the left hand wrist must be placed on 
the upper limb of the bow below the eye of the string, the 
forefinger knuckle upon one ede of the bow, and the top of the 
thumb on the other. The bow is now to be pulled vigorously, 
and the upper limb of it pressed down by the right hand, and 


two or three fingers only and not the thumb; as soon as it 
teaches the head it should be let loose for fear of its breaking. 

Great care should be taken to acquire a proper position, 
for bad attitudes in Archery appear extremely ridiculous. 

Clout Shooting.—Clout shooting is mostly practised by 
those who cannot conveniently set up butts or targets near 
home. The clout, which is quite portable, is made of a 
round piece of pasteboard, thirty-six inches in circumference, 
fastened to a stick; or it may be made of white cloth, so 
contrived as to roll up on a stick that is run through it. In 
clout shooting, seven is the game, and all arrows tell that fall 
within three bows’ length of the clout. 

Roving.—This is a very pleasant pastime with the long 
vow; and is, indeed, by some, preferred even to target-shoot- 
ing. The parties are not restricted to any particular place, 
but rove about from field to field for miles around, as they 
think fit. The mark is any clear and conspicuous object, 
such as a tree or a bush. The number of the game is, in 
general, as in flight and clout shooting, seven ; but it may be 
increased or decreased according to the inclination of the 
parties. If there be more than six persons in a roving party, 
they should divide themselves into companies; and when 
che first company have shot to, and walked some distance 
from, the first mark, the second should shoot atit; and so 
on with those that follow Arrows that reach within five 
bows’ length of the mark tell; but those which reach nearest 
cut the others out. In measuring the distance, the archer 
does so with his own bow, from a point or spot in the mark. 
The archer may measure to what part of his arrow he 
pleases. He who shoots nearest has the privilege of indi- 
cating the next mark. It is better to use blunt headed arrows, 
in roving, than sharp ones; as it not unfrequently happens 
that the latter are driven so firmly into the mark as to make 
it a matter of difficulty to extract them ; should this occur, it 
is advisable to cut away the wood around the arrow, rather 
than endeavour to tug itout by violence. Every rover should 
carry at least a dozen arrows with him, in order to be pre- 
pared against accidents. 

Flight-Shooting.—F light-shooting was, at one time, much 
more frequently practised with the long bow than it is at pre- 
sent. The object in flight-shooting is simply to ascertain 
which of a party can shoot to the greatest distance ; this 


must, of course, be very detrimental to bows, which are more 
frequently snapped in flight-shooting than at any other pas- 
time with the long bow. No skill in aiming is requisite ir 
flight-shooting ; it is, therefore, by no means, improving to 
the young archer who wishes to excel asa marksman. The 
longest and lightest arrows that the bow will bear are used 
in flight-shooting ; the game is generally seven. 

Concluding Remarks.—We strongly recommend the young 
archer never to shoot with another person’s bow ; he tay, 
very probably, break it; and in that case, a loss might ensue 
to the owner, which money could not remedy. When the 
grass is above the ancle, shoot only at a considerable eleva- 
tion. After two or three arrows are shot, the archer should 
cease awhile, otherwise his aim will get unsteady. If he 
shoot point-blank at a mark, the arrow, if it miss, will strike 
along, and so bury itself in the grass as to defy the keenest 
eye, in many instances, for a very considerable time to dis- 
cover it. This inconvenience may be remedied by shooting 
at a proper eievation, for then the arrow will in such 
a manner as to jeave the feathers vistble ; they will also be 
saved from that injury which frequently occurs to them, by 
the moisture of the grass, or ground, when shot point-blank. 
Arrows should not be used of different lengths, nor should 
the young archer shoot alone; for in solitary shooting, he 
falls into habits of negligence and indifference ; if he prac- 
tice with others, he will strive to emulate his companions ; 
and, instead of a careless, unskilful marksman, soon 
an adept in other pleasant pastimes, 


HYMN OF THE BRITISH PEASANT. 


For the pride of our fields, for our garden-decked Jand, 
For our valleys and rivers, the works of thy hand, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God, 
We praise thee, we biess thee, our Father, our Gol! 


For the fragrance of morn, for the lark’s early song, 
That bids us from slumber awake and be strong ; 


For the dews, for the clouds, for the day’s varied si 
We praise thee we bless thee, the Fountain of Li 


idea of it,—it is so differ- 
ent from that of Europe. What gives a peculiar beauty to , 
| the Turkish towns and villages, is their being so em : 
| in trees. You always see these of the liveliest verdure, hang- 
ing over and shading the greatest part of the houses, The 
habitations are rather low, and built generally of wood, with — 
| gently sloping roofs ; they are either of a red, white, or lead | , 
colour, with windows of framework of wood. The neat 
white minaret of the mosque rises eminent amidst every vil- |, 
lage. ‘The country was nch in many parts with corn, which 
had been already cut; and a cool kiosque was seen, shaded 
with its luxuriance of wood. Hut all this only whetted my 
impatience to behold Stamboul, as the Turks call it; and; 
night came down again to augment it. For the last few | 
days the sky had become more beautiful, of a most delicate . 
glue, bounded near the horizon by a sidge of white clouds; . 
and the last day of our voyage was particularly fine, whens © 
gentle breeze brought us towards the capital of the East. The 
first view rather disappoints you ; the surrounding shores are 
not striking, and you are inclined to ask, where is the magni- 
ficence of Constantinople? But when you enter the canal, 
and turn the point where stands the seraglio, and the site of 
the city, being built on declivities, rises higher, so that houses’, 
appear to range on houses—and Pera and Galata, with the ( 
immense dark grove of cypress on the place of graves that | 
crowns the hill, open to your view—you are struck with ad-'| 
miration. The houses of wood, of which the city is chiefly ” 
built, have indeed nothing grand in their appearance ; three-' 
fourths of the fronts are taken up with windows. But it is. 
the novel and beautiful blending of trees and verdure with 
every part; the innumerable minarets, some with giided tops’ , 
that glitter in the sun ; and the superior mosques, of a nobler | 
appearance, and towering above all other buildings,—which, 
impress the mind of a stranger with feelings unknown at the’ — 
sight of any other European city. Onur vessel being bound 
for Odessa, proceeded up the river te the village of Bayuk-, j 
dere, a few miles distant, celebrated for its beauty. Thisaf-' 
forded an excellent opportunity to view the scenery; and few’ 
who have once done this can ever forget it. Each side of the 
river—a noble stream, of a mile, or sometimes half that ia’ | 
width—was thickly covered with habitations. In one part’ = 
was a mosque of the purest white marbie, most richly orna-’ _ 
mented and gilded, and the dark cypress around it. On the’ * 
left, a summer seraglio of the Sultan, with its small pleasure- 
ground, stretched along the shore. The hills on the Eurepear; 1 
side, descending nearly close to the river, and prettily wooded "| 
yet so small that they looked in miniature ; and the littk 
Turkish houses standing in the river, or hanging+a parapet: 
over it, or thrown back in a retiring wood,—put you in min 
of what you had imagined of Chinese scenery and dwellings’ , 
My view often wandered with delight over the Asiatic oil! i 
as the scene of future pleasures, ‘‘ At last,” I said to my”, 
self, ‘‘ my long-cherished hopes are accomplished; it is al . 
oriental 1 see : but my expectatiuns are su = Carne’! 
Letters from the East. - 
Use or Car’s Wuisxers.—Every one has observed the « 
whiskers of a cat; but few, perhaps, dream that they serve » 
any valuable end. ‘The following passage will prove the § 
contrary :—Every one must have observed what are usuall - 
called the whiskers on a cat's upper lip. The use of thes 4 
in a state of nature is very important. They are organs ¢ + 
touch. ‘They are attached to a bed of close glands unde! s 
tne skin ; and each of these Jong and stiff hairs is connecie 4 
with the nerves of the lip. The slightest contact of thes, ; 
whiskers with any surrounding object, is thus felt most dis » 
tinctly by the animal, although the hairs are themselves in . 
sensible. They stand out on each side in the lion, as well s 5 
in the common cat; so that, from point to pes they ar, , 
equal to the width of the animal’s body. If we imaging » 
th , a lion stealing through a covert of wood, in an in 


perfect light, we shall at once see the use of these long hairs 

They indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, any obstac! | ¢ 
which may present itself to the passage of his body: the . 
prevent the rustle of boughs and leaves, which would giv « 
warning to his prey, if he were to attempt to pass through to « 
close a bush ; and thus, in conjunction with the soft cushior. 
of his feet, and the fur upon which he treads (the retractsl, - 
claws never coming in contact with the ground,) they enabl) , 
him to move towards his victim with a stillness greater eve 

than that of the snake, who creeps along the gress, and ©» 
not perceived till he is coiled round his prey.—Librery « , 
Useful Knowledge. 


— 
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BEAR HUNTING. 

Arve resting for about half an hour, says Lloyd, we again 
resumed the jon for the bears, which = continued until 
near three o'clock, and until it was beginning to get dusk. 
At this time I was to the right of theline, which was proceed- 
ing in a westerly direction ; when, in the distance to the north- 
ward, and in a part of the forest we had not yet beaten, I heard 
my old Paijas giving tongue ; this he did in such a manner, 
that I had more than a suspicion he had found what we had 
so long been in search of. I now lost not a moment, but leav- 
ing the people, ran as fast as the broken nature of the ground 
would permit, towards the spot where the dog was challenging, 
which might be at one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
distance. This was in a rather thick part of the forest; and in 
aclump of pines, around the foot of which, though at some 
paces distant—for he probably remembered the rough treat- 
ment he had received upon a former occasion—Paijas still 
3 furiously baying. { {hough the dog had found the bears, 
I did not at the rn moment observe the entrance to their 
den, which was an excavation in the face of a little rising, 
situated between, and partly formed by the roots of the sur- 
rounding trees. But on discovering it, I at once sprang 
on to the top of the hillock ; and though at that time imme- 
diately over the den, the bears still remained quiet. On 
my hallooing, they felt so little inclination to leave their 

‘ quarters, that the old bear simply contented herself with 
| partially projecting her snout. At this, from its being the 


1 only point ex to my view, I levelled my rifle, which was 
! then pointed in a perpendicular direction. On reflection, 
) however, I refrained from firing, as I considered that, though 


11 might have smashed the fore part of her head to pieces, 
| there was little chance of my king her outright. Instead, 
‘ therefore, of firing whilst in that situation, 1 stepped (and 
itcertainly was not ‘the most prudent step”’ a man ever took,) 
f with my left foot in advance, directly over her, to the opposite 
" side of the hole, when wheeling about on the instant, and hav- 
} ing then a full view of her head, from which the muzzle of my 
‘ gun was hardly two feet distant, and my left foot still less, for 
 itwas partially in the entrance of the den itself, I sent a bullet 
‘ through her skull. I now called loudly to the people, none of 
whom, nor even the other dogs, which had been questing to 
some birds in another — of the forest, had as yet come up— 
* for I was rather apprehensive the cubs might attempt to make 
their escape. To prevent this, I stood for a while over the den 
* in readiness to give them a warm reception with the butt-end 
4 of my rifle, But three or four minutes elapsed before Jan 
Fiane, who was to the left of our line, Svensson, and the 
asants, made their appearance ; for, strange to say, though 
* Paijas had beenin Jann Finne’s ion for several years, 
f he either did not recognise his chullenge, or he had not a sus- 
*picion it was to the bears; and in consequence neither he 
nor the people moved from where I had left them until they 
*heard my shot. My apprehensions as to the cubs attemptin 
*to escape, were, however, groundless, for they still continu 
* quiet ; at first, indeed, we could see nothing of them, for the 
‘old bear, who, as is usual with those animals when they have 
j soung, was lying in the front of the den, and we, therefore, 
almost began to think we had hit upon a bear distinct from 
Mthose of which we were in search. But on the people intro. 
tducing a stake, and moving the old bear a little to the side, 
fone of the cubs, and subsequently a second, and a third, ex- 
Mhibited themselves, all of which I despatched, either with 
my own or with Jan Finne’s rifle. ‘The work of death being 
he length completed, we .drew the bears out of thei den. 
‘This however was of such small dimensions, that it was the 
‘admiration of us all how they could have stowed themselves 
away in it, Bears usually prepare their winter-quarters dur- 
‘ng the autumnal months, and sometime pees to taking 
possession of them ; but the animals of which [ am now 
peaking, having been disturbed from their original lair at a 
ame when the ground was hard frozen, and when it was, of 
gourse, much more difficult to imbed themselves in the earth, 
srobably accounted for the small size of the excavation in 
gvlich we found them, The old bear had attained her full 
jrrowth ; the cubs were nearly a year old, and of about the 
ize of large dogs.~ The whole of them were in tolerably 
good condition —Lloyd’s Field Sports of the North of Europe. 


Cusrse Horrens.—Those who have, from popular associa- 
ions been accustomed to look with disgust at the little 
prhite larva common in cheese, well known under the name 
yf hoppers, will be somewhat surprised to hear the illustri- 
us Swammerdam say, ‘‘ 1 can take upon me to affirm, that 
ie limbs and other pirts of this maggot are so uncommon 
gud elegant, and contrived with so much art and design, 
jvat it is impossible not to acknowledge them to be the work 
qf infinite power and wisdom, from which nothing is hid, and 
»» which nothing is impossible.” The cheese-fly ( Piophila 
Vasei, Fattex) is very small and black, with whitish wings, 
varped with black. 1t was one of those experimented spon 
ig Redi, to prove that insects, in the fabric of which so 
puch art, order, and contrivance, and wisdom appear, could 
rpt be the production of chance, or rottenness, but the work 
¢ the same omnipotent hand which created the heavens 
wi the earth. This tiny little fly is accordingly furnished 
with on admirable instrument for depositing its eggs, in an 
aipositor, which it can thrust out and extend to a great 
uth, so that it can penetrate to a considerable depth into 
we «racks of the cheese, where it lays its eggs, 256 in num- 
have seen them myself,” says Swammerdam, 
y thrust out their tails for this purpose to an amazing length, 
yd by that method bury the eggs in the deepest cavities. 
yfound in a few days afterwards a number of maggots 
gich had sprung from those egys, perfectly resembling those 
igthe first brood that had produced the mother-fly. I can- 
t but also take notice that the rottenness of cheese is really 
qused by these maggots; for they both crumble the sub- 
gece of :t inte small particles and also moisten it with some 
gt of liquid, sv that the decayed part readily spreads. I 


is kind of fly, grow moist in a short time ia 


pce observed a cheese, which I had purposely exposed to 
i those parts ol 


+ acre eggs had been deposited, and had afterwards been 
hatched into maggots; though, before, the cheese was per- 
fectly sound and entire.” e erage «ed is furnished 
with two horny claw-shaped mandibles, which it uses both 
for digging into the cheese and for moving itself, being des- 
titute of feet. Its powers of leaping have been observed by 
every one ; and Swammerdam says, ‘‘ I have seen one, whose 
length did not exceed the Sunk of an inch, leap out of a 
box six inches igen that is, twenty-four times the length of 
its own body: others leap a great deal higher.” For this 
pur it first erects itself on its tail, which is furnished 
with two wert-like projections, to enable it to maintain its 
balance, It then bends itself into a circle, catches the skin 
near its tail with its hooked mandibles, and after strangely 
.contracting itself from a circular into an oblong form, it 
throws itself with a jerk iuto a straight line, and thus makes 
the leap. One very surprising provision is remarkable in 
the breathing tubes of the cheese-maggot, which are not 
laced, as in caterpillars, along the side, but a pair near the 
ad and another pair near the tail. Now, when burrowing 
in the moist cheese, these would be apt to be obstructed ; but 
to prevent this it has the power of bringing over the 
front pair a fold of the skin, breathing in the meanwhile 
throu: the upper pair, Well may Swammerdam denomi- 
nate | oe contrivances ‘‘ surprising miracles of God’s power 
and wisdom in this abject creature.” Like other destructive 
insects, the multiplication of the cheese-hopper is checked by 
some insect, whose history is not yet known.—Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge. 

Vecetanies.—In the early part of the reign of Henry VIT1. 
not a cabbage, turnip, or other edible root, grew in England. 
Two or three centuries before, certainly, the monasteries had 
gardens with a variety of vegetables; but nearly all the 
gardens of the laity were destroyed in the wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Harrison speaks of wheaten 
bread as being chiefly used by the gentry for their own tables , 
and adds, that the artificer and labourer are ‘‘ driven to con- 
tent themselves with horse-corne, beanes, peason, oats, tales, 
and lentils.” There is no doubt that the average duration oi 
human life was at that period not one half as long as at the 
present day. The constant use of salted meat, with little or 
no vegetable addition, doubtless contributed to the shorten- 
ing of life, to say nothing of the large numbers constantly 
swept away by pestilence and famine. ‘Till lemon juice was 
a as a remedy for scurvy amongst our seamen, who also 
are compelled to eat salted meat without green vegetables, 
the destruction of life in the navy was something incredible. 
Admiral Hosier buried his ship’s companies twice during 
a West India voyage, in 1726, partly from the unhealthiness 
of the Spanish coast, but chiefly from the ravages of scurvy. 
Bad food and want of cleanliness swept away the people o 
the middle ages, by ravages upon their health that the limite: 
medical skill of those days could never resist. Matthew 
Paris, a historian of that period, states that there were in bis 
time twenty or thirty hospitals for lepers in Europe.—!! ork 
ing Man’s Companion, No. XIII. 

Errect or Licnt on Pianrs.—Vegetable physiology is 
indebted to Senebier, Saussur, De Candolle, and others, fo 
aumerous researches on this interesting subject. M. Glocker, 
in 1820, published at Breslaw a work, in which he has 
brought together all the facts known, and even the most 
plausible hypotheses, “L. Leuchs has also lately added some 
interesting experiments on the same subject. It is knowr 
that the solar light, by favouring the assimilation of carbonie 
acid gas in plants, gives them the faculty of becoming green, 
and of forming the volatile and aromatic principles. These 
conditions are necessary to their flowering and tructifcation, 
insomuch that ripe seeds have never been obtained from 
plants kept in darkness. If, on the contrary, bleached plants 
are exposed to the sun for three, four, or five hours, they be- 
come as intensely green as if they had been reared in the sun, 
Vegetables reared in the open air become pale, and fade in 
two or three hours, if they are transported to a dark place ; 
but those which, after growing in the shade, have been ex- 
posed for some time to the sun, can no longer support the 
privation of light ; and water, impregnated with camphor or 
essential oil, which is highly favourable to vegetation in other 
circumstances, does not prevent them from fading and perish- 
ing. ‘The entire privation of light is therefore very hurtful to 

lants. M. Leuchs concludes from this, that, without the 
ight of the moon and stars, vegetables would be destroyed 
by the influence of the night. The light of a lamp is capable 
of replacing that of the sun, though in a very imperfect man- 
ner. The plant becomes green, and directs itself towards 
the lamp, as M. Leuchs has shown by a beautiful experiment. 
He has made comparative observations on the germination of 
seeds deposited in an open vessel, in another covered with 2 
single leaf of paper, and ina third covered with two leaves 
Those of the first vessel presented the least external develo 
ment ; but on being dried, they afforded the greatest quantit- 
of solid parts. Those of the second vessel were much mor: 
developed, but their tissue was looser and more watery. This 
difference was still more decided in the plants of the thin. 
vessel. The length and wateriness of these plants, therefore 
increased in the ratio of the diminished action of light. Th 
tissue of various plants seems to become more or less watery 
according to the nature of the plants themselves, when they 
are Yeprived of light. Proceeding from this fact, M. Leuchs 
is desirous that the influence of different quantities of light 
on vegetation be determined. He himself has observed, in a 
moist cellar lighted by a torch, that the plants placed nearest 
the flame also contain most solid parts on being dried. The 
results of the observations which he details are pretty uniform. 
and afford reason to hope that the law by which the action of 
different quantities of light on the vegetable is regulated may 

et be determined. Lastly, according to experiments detailed 
in this memoir, the light reflected by mirrors has a very bene- 
ficial influence on plants. M. Leuchs explains by this how 
certain places are fertilized by the reverberation of the light 
on rocks in their neighbourhood. 


Astronomy ano Mecuanics.— Astronomy, as 


a science of observation, 1s known to have made consiaerable 
progress among the ancients ; indeed, it was the only branch 
of physical science which could be regarded as having been 
cultivated by them with any degree of teiduity or real suc- 
cess. The Chaldean and Egyptian records had furnished 
materials from which the motions of the sun and moon coula 
be calculated with sufficient exactness for the prediction of 
eclipses ; and some remarkable cycles, or periods of years in 
which the lunar eclipses return in very nearly the same order, 
had been ascertained by observation. Considering the ex- 
treme imperfection of their means of measuring time and 
space, this was, perhaps, as much as could have been ex- 
pected at that early period, and it was followed up for a while 
in a philosophical spirit of just speculation, which, if con- 
tinued, coul oer, have failed to lead to sound and impor- 
taut conclusions. Unfortunately, however, the philosophy of 
Aristotle laid it down as a principle, that the celestial mo- 
tions were regulated by laws proper to themselves, and bear- 
ing no affinity to those which prevail on earth. By thus 
drawing a broad and impassable line of separation between 
celestial and terrestrial mechanics, it placed the former alto- 
gether out of the pale of experimental research, while it at 
the same time impeded the progress of the latter by the as- 
sumption of principles respecting natural and unnatural mo- 
tions, oo adopted from the most superficial and cursory 
remark, undeserving even the name of observation. Astro- 
nomy, therefore, continued for ages a science of mere record, 
in which theory had no part, except in so far as it attempted 
to conciliate the inequalities of the celestial motions with that 
assumed law of uniform circular revolution, which was alone 
considered consistent with the perfection of the heavenly me- 
chanism. Hence arose an unwieldy, if not self-contradic- 
tory, mass of hypothetical motions of sun, moon, and planets, 
in circles, whose centres were carried round in other circles, 
and these again in others without end,—*‘ cycle on epicycle, 
orb on orb,”—till at length, as observation grew more exact, 
and fresh epicycles were continually added, the absurdity of 
so cumbrous a mechanism became too palpable to be borne. 
Doubts were expressed, to which the sarcasm of a monarch 
gave a currency they might not have obtained in a period 
when men scarcely dared trust themselves to think; and at 
length Copernicus, promulgating his own, or reviving the Py- 
thagorean doctrine, which places the sun in the centre of our 
system, gave to astronomy a simplicity which, contrasted 
with the complication of the preceding views, at once com- 
manded assent.—HenscueL. 


Wo tves.—The following circumstance, showing the sa- 
vage nature of the wolf, and interesting in more than one 
point of view, was related to me by a gentleman of rank at- 
tached to the embassy at St. Petersburg : it occurred in Rus- 
sia some few years ago. A woman, accompanied by three 
of her children, were one day in a sledge, when they were 
pursued by a number of wolves. On this, she put the horse 
into a gallop, and drove towards her home, from which she 
was not far distant, with all possible speed. All, however, 
would not avail, or the ferocious animals gained upon her, 
and at last were on the point of rushing on the sledge. For 
the preservation of her own life and that of the remaining 
children, the poor frantic creature now took one of her babes 
and cast it a prey to her blood-thirsty pursuers. ‘This stopped 
their career for a moment ; but, a‘ter devouring the little in- 
nocent, they renewed the pursui,, and a second time came 
up with the vehicle. The mother, driven to desperation, 
resorted to the same horrible expedient, and threw Per fero- 
cious assailants another of her offspring. To cut short this 
melancholy story, her third child was sacrificed in a similar 
manner. Soon after this, the wretched being, whose feelings 
may more easily be conceived than described, reached her 
home ia safety. Here she related what had happened, and 
endeavoured to palliate her own conduct, by describing the 
dreadful alternative to which she had been reduced. A 
peasant, however, who was among the bystanders, and heard 
the recital, took up an axe, and with one blow cleft her skull 
in two; saying, at the same time, that a mother who could 
thus sacrifice her chil/ren for the preservation of her own life, 
was no longer fit to live. This man was committed —— q 
but the Emperor subsequently gave him a pardon.—Lloyd's 
Field Sports of the North of Europe. 


Amsterpam.—This city has been formed since the third 
century. It derives its name from the river Amstit, on whose 
banks it is situated, and the enormous dam that opposes the 
inroads of the sea, on a country snatched from its lawful do- 
minion. The whole town, which is nine miles in circumfe- 
rence, stands on piles driven into the mud. Under the town- 
house alone are thirteen thousand, six hundred and ninety- 
five. Well might Erasmus say that he had reached a city 
whoze inhabitants lived like crows on the tops of trees’ 
Ninety small islands, united by two hundred and ninety 
bridges, form the site of the town, which contains a popula- 
tion of about two hundred and five thousand souls, of which 
one-tenth are Jews. Owing to the number of canals, and 
the quantity of stagnant water in the vicinity, the air would 
be still more prejudicially affected than it is, were it not for 
mills which are kept constantly at work to communicate an 
artificial motion to the water. Several of these are employed 
likewise to draw up the mud brought down by the Y to its 
junction with the Amstit, which, but for this precaution, 
would block up the passage of the river.—Elliot’s North of 
Europe. 
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